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Toward the True Glory of Nations 


ya HE things of the spirit alone persist. It is in 
Gy that field that the nation makes its lasting 
US progress. To cherish religious faith and the 
tolerance of all faiths; to reflect into every aspect of pub- 
lic lite the spirit of charity, the practise of forbearance, 
and the restraint of passion while reason seeks the way; 
to lay aside blind prejudice and follow knowledge to- 
gether; to pursue diligently the common welfare and 
find within its boundaries our private benefit; to enlarge 
the borders of opportunity for all and find our own 
within them; to enhance the greatness of the nation 
and thereby find for ourselves an individual distinction; 
to face with courage and confident expectation the task 
set before us, these are the paths of true glory for the 
nation. They will lead us to a life more abounding, 
richer in satisfactions, more enduring in its achieve- 
ments, more precious in its bequests to our children—a 
life not merely of conflict but filled with the joy of 
creative action. 


Herbert Hoover. 
From the Gettysburg Address, May 30. 


See the full text in this issue. 
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A TRIBUTE TO REV. GEORGE HOL- 
LEY GILBERT, D. D. 


Word has reached me from a dear former 
parishioner in the Bennington church, 
now of Dorset, Mrs. M. H. Sheldon, of 
the death of her cousin, Dr. George Holley 
Gilbert, at Wellesley Hills, Mass., on Feb. 
11, after a brief illness. The funeral ser- 
vice was held in the Dorset home on 
Feb. 14, and was conducted by Rey. Carl 
M. Gates, Dr. Gilbert’s brother-in-law, 
minister of the Congregational church in 
Wellesley Hills, and Rev. R. Hawley 
Fitch, minister of the Dorset church. 

So has gone forward into the greater 
light a very rare personality, a most in- 
spiring teacher, and one of the most win- 
some Christians I have ever known. 
Years ago, before I knew him, I came upon 
Dr. Gilbert’s books, beginning, I think, 
with ‘‘The Student’s Life of Jesus,’’ and I 
have delighted in them all. There lies be- 
fore me his last book just issued, ‘‘The 
Christian Content of the Bible.’’ Like 
the others it brings us to the heart of the 
revelation through Christ, the true Bible 
within the Bible, in separation of the mind 
and spirit of Jesus in its pure excellence 
and everlasting appeal from much that 
has passed for the Christian Gospel, but 
is not. : 

I am acquainted with no interpreter 
of the religion of Jesus who has written 
with more careful, minutely painstaking 
scholarship in alliance with such perfect 
lucidity of style. The very simplicity and 
clarity of statement might at first deceive 
one as to the sweep and soundness of the 
grubbing work which lay back of it all. 
Again and again [ have found suggestion 
for preaching in a sentence or a paragraph, 
and always I felt that the starting point 
of the sermon was true and accurate, how- 
ever I might miss my way and flounder 
before the end of it. 

But to Dr. Gilbert in person even more 
than through his works I owe a great in- 
debtedness for spiritual illumination and 
uplifting. When crushing sudden sorrow 
came down upon us in the Bennington 
home it was Dr. Gilbert’s voice in reading 
of Scripture and prayer that comforted us 
in all our affliction with the comfort with 
which he himself was comforted of God. 
And when Mrs. Gilbert passed on several 
years ago, in reply to a word of sympathy, 
there came back to me these words which 
are among my precious letters preserved: 

“Now and again in the years gone by, 
especially in the jast quarter of a century, 
there have come to me, sometimes from 
entire strangers, sometimes from acquain- 
tances or friends, unexpected messages of 
such a character that they have given me a 
deep and sudden sense of the things spirit- 
ual and eternal. The experience is com- 
parable with that which I once had when, 
after a long climb in a drenching mist, I 
rose abruptly above it and looked over an 
illimitable sea of shining cloud, pierced 
here and there by lone mountain summits, 
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The longer I live the more wonderful seen 
to me the ways in which God draws neg 
to us, making a word, a look, a memory 
even a bit of cloud in the sunlight a channel 
of comfort and hope.’’ 
I shall never forget a visit with Dr. G 
bert in the hillside home in lovely Dorset, 
when I put questions to him about soi 
teaching and preaching matters that p 
plexed me and he threw into his answeh 
such clear understanding and sure conv 
tions. And then followed the walk 
gether across the fields and along the wind 
ing road as he pointed out the beauty 
the hills and all the landscape’s charr 
It was our last meeting. } 
Few people perhaps know of Dr. G 
bert’s treatment as a heretic years 2 
A most cruel injustice was done him. 
gave up his professorship in the Chica 
Theological Seminary and went back 
the Vermont farm to write his books al 
to live measurably apart. The views th 
he had stated with great modesty bh 
firmness, are now in the liberal creed 
all the Congregational churches. He w 
ahead of his time. Unprophetic men 
his time martyred him—the old unhap| 
story. The seminary itself has mov 
forward to his position, and now in its fim) 
faculty of to-day there is not one. th 
would not sympathize and agree with hi 
Dr. Gilbert, so far as I know, did not ta 
about this experience. He was deep 
hurt but not embittered. Sensitivi 
sweet, spiritual soul, sure in his great fa 
in God and goodness, he reproduced hi 
Master in the courage, consistency, kin@ 
ness, gentleness and serenity of his life 
Rev. George S. Mills of Chicago int 
Vermont Missionary. 
* * * 
FORT Y-EIGHT HOURS a 
M. B. Wilkins j 
At high noon on Tuesday, May 20, tl ! 
“barn chairman”’ had in hand $1,630 wit®: 
a pledge of $500 from Hon. Francis 4 
water of New Haven, Conn., loyal frien) 
of Clara Barton and our cause at Nori), 
Oxford. Our Clara Barton Committ) 
was to meet on the 22d, and she cou) 
hardly hope to obtain the necessary fun 
to take advantage of the very low p im 
given by the contractor for the restoratic 
she longed to see accomplished, which wi) 
$5,925, in forty-eight hours. Howeve® 
the noon mail brought a check for $2,0 th 
from Mrs. Owen D. Young, and an eve! 
ing call on Benjamin N. Johnson, Ese 
of Lynn, brought a pledge from him q 
the balance, $1,795. Mr. Atwater 
check for $500 also arrived, so the seer 
ingly impossible was accomplished. _ 
Mr. Johnson’s gift was made with t) 
proviso that work on the barn begin t) 
very next day, so telephone calls near i | 
night brought the desired result and 
noon, May 21, the workmen were at Nor”: 
Oxford “‘on the job.”” Flag Day saw ti) 
barn open and available for our progralli; 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way! : 
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‘1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
, Jesus Christ. 


i 
| FAITH IN OUR COUNTRY 
HERE are per |s before our country, but we have 
a people blessed with the saving grace of 
common sense. 
| In most great emergencies our people come up to 
mark. 
| They may blow hot on this or that subject and 
y may blow cold, they may let important things 
by default or they may decide the wrong way, but 
k in the hill towns and on the farms, in the factories 
offices of cities, we have a vast population essen- 
lly sane and sensible. 
“You can fool some of the people all of the time 
1 all of the people some of the time, but you can not 
{ all of the people all of the time.”’ 
We have great faith in our country. It is not 
+h faith that we can let ourselves sit down and do 
thing to influence public opinion, but it is faith 
it keeps us from pessimism and gloom. 
* * 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


UITE true is it that a new world has come in the 
) last generation. Quite true is it also that the 
men and women of the American Revolution 

» close to us in the fundamentals of life. 

They dealt with different materials and lived 
der different conditions, but the day to day human 
ictions were much the same as to-day. 

There were splendid self-sacrifice and crass self- 
ness, Just as to-day. There were heroes and skulk- 
, examples of great ability and all degrees of medi- 
‘ity. 

We have read many of the revelations of recent 
ars showing up the men and events of that period 
history in their darker aspects. The revelations 
not quench our enthusiasm for the history. Essen- 
lly it was a tremendous struggle against great odds, 
d it came to a glorious conclusion. 

Both the liberals of England and the liberals of 
nerica regarded Yorktown as one of the decisive 
ttles of the world and as a mile-stone in human 
ygTeSS. 

But not everybody who helped win the Revolu- 
n was a great hero. Some were camp followers, 
my were profiteers, a few were traitors. Even the 
| continentals in their ragged regimentals flinching 
tL, gave their commanders many an anxious moment. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. e 
[Neither this nor any other es form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prefesecd. 


| Editorial 


Let us say so frankly and not act so disturbed about it. 
Let us read the history and tell it to our children as it 
is instead of making it “the bunk” that an eminent 
industrialist called it, and which it is as some people 
tell it and write it. 

But let us not fail to glory in what happened, 
seek its inner meaning, and celebrate it. 

* * 


CURRENT TENDENCIES 


ECENTLY we were asked the question: “‘What 

Are Current Tendencies in Religious Thought 

and Practise?” or ‘What Are Current Ten- 
dencies in the Work and Worship of the Churches?” 
The question was suggested by the program of the 
Ferry Beach Ministers’ Institute which opens August 4. 

We answered our questioner with some diffidence, 
which we feel even more strongly as we repeat the sub- 
stance of our answer here. Our reply is based on-the 
innumerable contacts with men and books which are 
a part of an editor’s life. We recognize that, no matter 
how many opportunities to observe a man has, it 
profits him nothing unless he observes accurately and 
it profits his questioners nothing unless he reports 
truthfully. 

A current tendency in the life of the churches, 
growing stronger all the time, is an emphasis upon the 
pastoral office. This does not mean emphasis upon 
the aimless calling against which so many men have 
been rebelling. It means recognition that the care 
and cure of souls is a matter of first importance. In 
our seminaries, courses are being organized to teach 
the minister the allies that he has in this work and 
how best he can use them. It is not required of a 
minister that he be an expert psychiatrist, but it 
is required that he know what a psychiatrist is and 
the nervous conditions that call for his help. So with 
all the other machinery of the community made to deal 
with material, educational or spiritual needs of an in- 
dividual. There is a tendency to-day to train men 
to be pastors no less sympathetic but infinitely more 
intelligent than we have had in the past. 

There is a tendency toward federating and merg- 
ing churches and uniting denominations most closely 
related. This causes sorrow in some people and re- 
sentment in others, but it is inevitable and it is right. 
To be sure some mergers are selfish and others are 
stupid, but the movement as a whole is a noble one and 
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the great sweep of the current may be felt by all who 
are willing to face facts. 

There is a tendency to accept as right the changed 
program in the foreign mission field—to confer and not 
dictate, to co-operate and not control, to jump into 
the pressing human situations and help, whether it is 
agriculture, irrigation or medical help that is needed, 
and sum up the message of Christ as he himself summed 
it up in the two great commandments. The churches 
in India are seriously considering giving up baptism 
because it is misunderstood. These are signs of the 
times. If anybody on earth ought to be giving money 
right and left to foreign missions it is the liberals, for 
the foreign mission movement by and large is the 
greatest single liberalizing force we have. 

There is a tendency also to accept responsibility 
for social conditions. Some may doubt this. The old 
movement for the church and social service is dead. 
The social gospel as such is regarded as a bore. 
But what churches really think may be seen in the 
support they give the Federal Council and in the ag- 
gressive leadership of that body in making church 
people deal frankly and bravely, but kindly, with all 
unjust social conditions. It may be seen also in the 
laugh which go s round when men like Tinkham enun- 
ciate their doctrine of churches minding their own 
business. This tendency is not so much a tendency 
to revive the old social gospel as it is a tendency to 
make clear the new collective responsibility of people, 
or what has been called the social morality. 

On the side of worship there is a distinct tendency 
toward liturgy, ritual, meditation, prayer, beautiful 
architecture. The churches are doing more to put 
into the hearts of old and young an awareness of God. 
It is not a new tendency. It is a new emphasis. 

The drift toward religious education is so strong 
that some churches are building parish houses with 
churches attached, rather than churches with a small 
annex for this great work. The best thought of all 
the churches is being put on religious education. Some 
of the experiments are crude. Some of the work is 
purely theoretical and futile, but here is something 
which will make over the organized work of religion 
and build the men and women we need. 

In theology, of course, it is obvious that there is 
a strong drift toward a restatement of theism. Itisa 
revolt against the idea of an arbitrary, interfering, 
capricious Deity. Some men in their revolt are in- 
clined to say, ““There is no God, or if there is we can 
not know it.”” They can not possibly think the’sm 
without thinking in terms of a capricious Deity. 
But they are like chips and foam on a current. They 
are not the current. The current is strong toward a 
new theism, vastly more intelligent, more sound 
ae) and consequently a mighty fortress of 
faith. 

There is a movement in society away from 
churches, but that we are not now considering. We 
are considering current tendencies in the church 
world. We may say that we are confident that these 
tendencies will arrest the drift away and increase the 
power and usefulness of the church. 

The one inescapable fact revealed everywhere 
in the church world is a tendency toward liberalism, 
toward taking truth wherever we may find it, and 
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accepting it gladly as a part of the revelation of God, 

There is a tendency toward that conception of 
God that our Universalist fathers proclaimed. While: 
a few Universalists are getting ready to drop the ide 
on the theory that it must be wrong if the Orthodor 
accept it, the churches as a whole are moving towanl 
the thought of a God who is a Father of every race 
creed, tribe and tongue. Personally we are not 
enamored of contention that we feel we must. giv 
something we believe in because others accept it. 

* * 


TELL WHAT WE ARE BY OUR WORK 


E may be looked upon as a body of atheists’) 
writes an English Unitarian to the Inquin 
and Christian Life, “but nothing will show 

to the world our real religion so much as the work our 
people are doing. Therefore let us not hide o ut 
leading lights under a bushel.’ | 

The letter was a protest against the failure oi] 
the papers in England to mention that Mr. Tait] 
was a Unitarian. It called on Unitarian ministers t 
emphasize that fact by preaching on “The Life | 
W. iH. Taft.’”’ It mentioned, the fact that Mr. Ta 
requested that his funeral be held in All Souls Unk) | 
tarian Church. 

We are not interested in emphasizing the fact 
that Mr. Taft was a loyal and devoted Unitarian.) 
That was said and resaid on the radio and in all the) 
papers of our country. If any one had failed to dig) 
cover this fact when Mr. Taft was a Cabinet officer) 
they learned it when he ran for President. Wes 
from making capital of any eminent man—Taft 
Owen Young—although in our affection and pridé 
we fear we do so. But the sentence in this lette 
that sticks in our mind is: ‘Nothing will show to the} 
world our real religion so much as the work our 
people are doing. 

That is true of the work of Mr. Taft and of tl 
work of the most obscure member of the most obse 
church in Christendom. 

* * 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT AT TUFTS 


HE building of a new entrance to the Tuff 
College campus and a new building for th 
School of Religion was made possible by gift 

from the alumni and other friends of the schot 
amounting to $120,000. Dean Lee S. McColleste 
was largely instrumental in raising the money, mu¢ 
of which came in small sums. More important gift 
induced the school to name the chapel after Mrs) 
Crane of Stamford and the arcade connecting Mine 

Hall and the new chapel after Dr. and Mrs. Theodor 
Fischer of New Haven. An old friend of Dr. McCol 
lester, H. H. Rackham of Detroit, also made an im) 
portant contribution. 

Whoever conceived the idea made the greates! 

contribution of all. The plan opens up the colleg 
grounds in the place where nature helped make a 
imposing and beautiful entrance. As luck woul 
have it, Miner Hall had been placed so it could form 
what might be called one abutment of a new memoria 
bridge. The new library and chapel make the othe 
pier. Across the opening above the magnificen 
granite steps in memory of Tufts men who havedie 
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in war and commanding a view over Greater Boston 
for miles, runs the bridge, or arcade, which connects 
‘the two buildings of the School of Religion. 

The whole project adds enormously to the pres- 
tige of Tufts College School of Religion, not only in 
general but on College Hill. It no longer is kicked 
around from pillar to post, but is given a dignified 
and worthy habitation. It no longer has to wear the 
cast-off clothing of the scientific gentlemen who so 
justly adorn the hill, but it has a few garments of its 
own—some which it had kindly loaned. 

Dean McCollester, President Cousens, the faculty, 


the students and alumni, are entitled to our thanks. 
* * 


WASHINGTON AS A SOCIAL WORKER 


HE letters of George Washington are full of ref- 
erences to the appeals made to him for pecuniary 
assistance. In dealing with these appeals he 

stated and applied many of the principles on which 
social workers take their stand to-day. 

Writing from his camp at Cambridge to Lund 
Washington, he said: “Let the hospitality of the house 
with respect to the poor be kept up. Let no one go 
hungry away. If any of this kind of people should be 
in want of corn, supply their necessaries, provided 
it does not encourage them to idleness.’ That is 
exactly the position we take to-day. Supply their 
necessities, in a way that does not encourage to idle- 
ness but builds up character. 

There was one letter from a young man in George- 
town, insisting on a loan of five hundred pounds, and 
stating that his need was urgent, that he was engaged 
to a beautiful and amiable young lady, possessed of an 
estate that would render him independent, whom he 
could not marry in his present situation, and he told 
Washington that he would never dream of making 
application to him if his dead father had not appeared 
in a vision to him, three times in one night, and told 
him to do so. In Washington’s hand-writing on the 
back of this letter is endorsed: “Without date and 
without success.” 

An old Revolutionary captain with whom Wash- 
ington had had some dealings became financially em- 
barrassed, and made frequent applications to Wash- 
ington for help. Washington helped educate his son, 
and gave his daughter a position at Mount Vernon 
as a companion for Mrs. Washington. This captain 
once wrote to Washington as follows, about his debts. 
(We are sorry we can not reproduce fully the weird 
spelling. It leaves the most phonetic man of to-day far 
in the rear.) 

“T could have been able to have satisfied all my 

old arrears some months ago by marrying an old widow 

woman in this country. She has large sums of cash by 

her, and pretty good establishment. She is as thick as 

she is high, and gits drunk, at least four or five times a 

week .... which is disagreeable to me... . has 

viliant sperrit when drunk. It has been a great dispute 

in my mind what to do. I believe I should run all 

resks, if my last wife had been an even tempered woman, 

but her sperit has given me such a shock that I am 

‘afraid to run the resk again.”’ 


‘The editor of the Washington letters says that 


evidently the captain did not find a way out of his 
ttroubles by a matrimonial route, for somewhat later 
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he was in jail, at Queenstown, and we find in one of 
Washington’s cash books, under date of October 15, 
1778, “by charity given Captain Posey four pounds.” 

In the broader field of civil service, Washington 
stands among the first men in our history. 

Some years ago a young college professor in 
the country, named Woodrow Wilson, wrote an 
article for the Forum, entitled “Calendar of Great 
Americans.’ In this article he wrote of Washington: 
“His thoughts did not live at Mount Vernon.” When 
other young men of Virginia were hunting foxes and 
drinking wine, the thoughts of Washington were of 
the straggling settlements along the western frontier, 
the danger from the Indians, the great contest impend- 
ing between France and England for the possession of 
this continent. While he loved above all else, as he 
tells us repeatedly in his letters, to sit under his own 
vine and fig tree at Mount Vernon, to live the life of a 
farmer, he went forth when he was called and bore the 
very heaviest responsibility for his country. His 
thoughts did not stay at Mount Vernon. 

ek 


HERE’S TO THE DAUGHTERS 


ERE’S to the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, God bless them! Not because they 
elected Mrs. Brousseau or her successor, not 

because they support their ‘‘patriotic instructor” — 
God save the mark!—not because, “to a man,” they 
voted all sorts of reactionary resolutions at their con- 
vention, not because they are trying to kill the London 
treaty, and not for the intelligence they show in group 
action at any time—but because of the local chapters 
and the individual members. 

They are a fine lot. We know and love many of 
them. They are upstanding, loyal, sensible, patriotic 
American women. In their local communities they 
do useful things, all the way from putting up a his- 
toric marker to supporting the local Red Cross nurse. 

God pity them for the kind of intelligence they 
put up with in Washington, but God bless the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

Several Pacific Coast newspapers carried the fol- 
lowing story, which illustrates our point: 


Headed by Mrs. David Starr Jordan, wife of the 
ex-president, and now chancellor, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, twelve members of the Palo Alto Chapter of 
the D. A. R. recently resigned from the national order. 
The cause of their resignation was given in the following 
resolution which was forwarded to the national head- 
quarters: 

“We, the undersigned members of the Palo Alto 
Chapter of Stanford University, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, deploring the political activities and 
the reactionary policies of the national board in regard 
to peace, disarmament and the World Court, protesting 
against the high-handed methods of the administration, 
by which member chapters have no effective voice in the 
determination of the national policies of the association, 
and realizing after two years of effort the futility of the 
hope that any material change may be brought about 
from within the organization, do hereby submit our 
resignations as members of the national society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and of the Palo 
Alto Chapter of Stanford University.” 


The pity is that so many liberals in the D. A. R. 
ranks are getting out. 
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President Hoover’s Address at Gettysburg’ 


m1) stand to-day amidst monuments to the 

s| valor and glory of a generation of Ameri- 
( 6} cans, North and South, now well-nigh 
BGG) gone. Most of those who bore the bur- 
dens of the Civil War have joined their comrades who 
‘sleep beneath these mounds. Of a thousand brigades 
which marched in that great conflict, scarce a score 
remain. 

To the dead we pay again our tribute of gratitude 
and devotion. To the living we extend heartfelt 
wishes for a continuation of peaceful years, serene 
in contemplation of their glorious youth. The time 
must come all too soon when these living ties of our 
generation with the historic past will have passed on. 
Then we shall have only cherished memories to re- 
mind us of those men who heroically died and those 
women who bravely suffered for great ideals, or who 
lived on to consummate the reunion of our country, 
to give stability to its Government and peace to its 
people. 

Every American’s thought of this great battle- 
field of Gettysburg flashes with the instant vision of 
the lonely figure of Lincoln, whose immortal words 
dominate this scene. No monument has been or can 
be erected here so noble and enduring as that simple 
address which has become a part of this place. Greater 
than the tribute of granite or bronze remains that 
memorable message to the American people. That 
appeal for the unity of our people and the perpetuation 


of the fundamentals of our democracy is as vital to- © 


day in our national thinking as it was when Lincoln 
spoke. Behind him were the seventy years of na- 
tional experience that had passed between himself 
and Washington. His words from their span of the 
past rang with courage and assurance for the future. 
Though no President has been so beset, though no 
time in our history has been so dark, though never 
have strong men been so affected with doubts, yet in 
the midst of all that turmoil he found strength to lift 
his head above the clouds and proclaim that vision 
which the passing years have so fully confirmed. 

To-day nearly seventy years have passed since 
Lincoln spoke. Ours is a new day and ours are new 
problems of the republic. There are times when these 
problems loom ominous and their solution difficult. 
Yet great as our difficulties may sometimes seem, we 
would be of little courage if in our concerns we 
had less of faith than Lincoln had in his far greater 
task. 

Lincoln’s counsels sounded strangely when spoken 
in the midst of war. His was the call of moderation. 
Our history would be even brighter than it is if his 
predecessors and his contemporaries had spoken as 
temperately as he, if they had been moved by charity 
toward all, by malice toward none. 

We shall be wise to ponder here what precious 
wealth of human life might have been preserved, what 
rivers of tears might never have flowed, what anguish 
of souls need never have been, what spiritual division 


*The address given by the President of the United States 
on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, May 30, 1930. 


of our people might have been avoided, if only our 
leadership had always been tempered by the modera- 
tion and calm vision of Lincoln. Since his day 
reason has not always ruled instead of passion, knowl- 
edge has not always been sought instead of reliance 
upon improvised conjecture, patience has not ever 
delayed the impetuous feet of reckless ambition, quiet 
negotiation has not always replaced the clamor of 
the hustings, prudent common counsel has not in- 
variably overcome the allurements of demagogic 
folly, good will has not always won the day over 
cynicism and vainglory. Yet the ideals which he 
inspired have served to mold our national life and 
have brought in time great spiritual unity. His 
words have poured their blessings of restraint and 
inspiration upon each new generation. 

In the weaving of our destiny the pattern may 
change, yet the woof and warp of our weaving must 
be those inspired ideals of unity, of ordered liberty, 
of equality of opportunity, of popular government 
and of peace to which this nation was dedicated. 
Whatever the terms may be in which we enunciate 
these great ideals, whatever the new conditions to 
which we apply them, they must be held eternally 
valid. The common striving for these ideals, our 
common heritage as Americans and the infinite 
web of national sentiment—these are the things 
that have made us a great nation, that have created 
a solidarity in a great people unparalleled in all 
human history. 

The weaving of freedom is and always will be a 
struggle of law against lawlessness, of individual 
liberty against domination, of unity against section- 
alism, of truth and honesty against demagoguery 
and misleading, of peace against fear and conflict. 
In the forming of this pattern, the abuse of politics 
often muddles the stream of constructive thought 
and dams back the flow of well-considered action. 

In the solution of the problems of our times we 
have some new lamps to guide us. The light of 
science has revealed to us a new understanding of 
forces and a myriad of instruments of physical ease 
and comfort to add to the joy of life. The growth 
of communications, of education, of the press, have 
made possible a new unity of thought and purpose. 
But the light that guides our souls remains the same 
as that whereby our fathers were led. It is the store 
of knowledge, the great inspirations of man’s souls, 
the ideals which they carry forward, that have lifted 
the nation to ever greater heights. 

The Union has become not merely a physical 
union of states, but rather is a spiritual union in com- 
mon ideals of our people. Within it is room for every 
variety of opinion, every possibility of experiment in 
social progress. Out of such variety comes growth, 
but only if we preserve and maintain our spiritual 
solidarity. 

The things of the spirit alone persist. It is in 
that field that the nation makes its lasting progress. 
To cherish religious faith and the tolerance of all 
faiths; to reflect into every aspect of public life the 
spirit of charity, the practise of forbearance, and 
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the restraint of passion while reason seeks the way; 
to lay aside blind prejudice and follow knowledge to- 
gether; to pursue diligently the common welfare and 
find within its boundaries our private benefit; to 
enlarge the borders of opportunity for all and find our 
own within them; to enhance the greatness of the 
nation and thereby find for ourselves an individual 


Some Perils of 
John L. 


WEIATIONAL independence is worth ringing a 
) Ni bell for, to “proclaim liberty throughout 
the world and to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Se It is a boon, more appreciated after a cen- 
ape and half, perfectly deserving a few firecrackers 
and sky-rockets. Never was the amazingly brilliant 
piece of work done by Thomas Jefferson and his four 
young associates more valued than now, a hundred 
and fifty-four years after the Declaration was adopted. 

Withal, every time of great jubilation ought to be 
tempered with some moments of sober reflection. 
And, in the midst of rejoicing over independence, it 
is only good sense to examine the thing closely, lest 
there be any seeds of trouble in it for us. The father 
of his country, after he had led the colonies through 
the war for independence, and eight years of forma- 
tive work in nation rearing, sounded very emphatic 
warning to his countrymen that, unless they remem- 
bered several fundamental authorities and dependen- 
cies, their political independence and sovereignty 
could not hope to endure long. In the midst of the 
blood-reddened streets of Paris, while France was 
winning its “liberty, equality and fraternity,’”’ Madame 
Roland cried poignantly from her prison, ‘‘O liberty, 
what crimes are commit‘ed in thy name!’’ And the 
brave liberator of Jews from irksome rites and cere- 
monies, Paul, warned his Galatian freedmen, while he 
congratulated them, ‘‘Ye were called for freedom; 
only use not your freedom for an occasion to the 
flesh.” The liberator of the whole Hebrew race from 
Pharaoh’s yoke perceived, too, the danger that 
lurked in independence when he reiterated his pro- 
phetic message about the time when his people had 
entered into a land whither Jehovah had brought 
them, lived in houses filled with good things which 
they filled not, had cisterns hewn out which they 
hewed not, that they, in their proud satisfaction and 
independence forget not some very important things. 
And the supreme Liberator of all, Hebrew, Greek 
and barbarian, punctured the inflated pride of cer- 
tain contemporaries of his who asserted loudly their 
historic and continuing freedom from bondage, re- 
vealing that their independence was only apparent, 
their slavery was actually galling. 

At the risk of being called a killjoy, and some- 
thing less than a hundred per cent patriotic, men 
ought to stand up in free and prosperous America 
every little while and urge a careful reappraisal of 
independenee, to make sure that it is not leading us, 
personally or nationally, toward any “occasion to 
the flesh.”” It is so terribly easy for liberty to slump 
into license, independence into indifference, isolation, 
even insolence toward man and God. 


distinction; to face with courage and confident ex- 
pectation the task set before us, these are the paths 
of true glory for the nation. They will lead us to a 
life more abounding, richer in satisfactions, more 
enduring in its achievements, more precious in its 
bequests to our children—a life not merely of conflict 
but filled with the joy of creative action. 


Independence 
Cole we 


In the early days of the World War, when a Ger- 
man envoy was being sent home, it is alleged that he 
stood on the deck of the vessel bearing him away from 
America and said, ‘“Good-by to the land where every 
one does as he pleases.”’ It was a parting venomous 
cut, of course. But from those who hate us, even, it 
is possible to learn some needed lessons. If there was 
even a grain of truth in that caustic characterization 
about the sort of land this is, it were well for us to 
search and see just what this independence of ours is, 
and what its perils are. 

For one thing, there is the peril, whenever outer 
constraintand authority are removed, that the inner 
has not developed adequately. Independence means 
simply that another’s external authority has been 
exchanged for one’s own, external for internal. But, 
if there be no inner, if ‘“‘one’s own” is lacking, then a 
pitiable state results. It is a critical moment when- 
ever a nestling is thrust out of its nest. Its time for 
“Gndependence” has arrived. It is “free,” to soar, 
to search for its food, to explore the world. But, if 
wings and proper instincts have not sufficiently de- 
veloped, then this independence is apt to result in 
destruction. When a lad sels out from home, es- 
caped from his ‘‘mother’s apron strings,”’ independent 
of his father’s authority, that is a critical period, and 
utterly fatal unless his own inner judgment and self- 
control have been adequately developed. Financial 
“Sndependence’”’ is one of the testing times of a man’s 
life; when he has acquired enough to be free from 
compulsion to work, has to answer to no superior, 
please no clients or customers, and has leisure to ‘“‘do 
as he pleases’’—that is a moment of tremendous im- 
portance, and the issue hangs on what he has built 
up within in the way of self-control, industry, integ- 
rity. 

That economic independence has “broken” 
more than one man. Will Durant wrote recently, 
“The first condition of liberty is its limitation.” 
And the big question when a nation becomes inde- 
pendent is whether it has wisdom and inner resources 
to make that limitation on its own initiative. To re- 
fuse to make it—or to be unable to make it—that 
spells disaster. The question of making this transfer 
of authority from without to within is the nub of one 
of the perils of independence. ‘“‘Svif-government” is 
easy to write in documents, will be readily fought and 
bled for. But, to attain it actually, in any fine sense 
—there is the rub. 

Another menace in political or economic liberty 
is that it tends to lead one to believe that he is free in 
every way, morally and spiritually. Because a man 
is free in one sense, he is liable to think he is free in 
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every way, that all rules of the game are suspended. 
But every wise man knows that there are some un- 
seen, but inexorable, laws of the moral realm from 
which no man can hope to be free. These laws, writ- 
ten deep in the constitution of nature and man by the 
Creator, are not as patent and quick in execution as 
some. But they work. They may not be labeled even 
as plainly as a third rail, or a bottle of poison. And 
some scoffers may be able to elude them, or delay their 
operation, for a time. Some ‘‘wise,” ‘‘independent”’ 
rebels may “‘get by” for a while. But, in the long 
run, these quiet, invisible forces exact the penalty. 
“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small.’”” He who thinks he is free from the 
inexorable operation of these rules of living is bound 
for sad disillusionment. Sinclair Lewis may hold 
a watch on God, and give Him five minutes to strike 
him dead, and then cynically announce God’s defeat 
at the expiration of the time. But every wise observer 
knows that, in the long run, the laws of reverence 
and humility will close in upon his soul. None 
thinks he is so free, and so mighty, as the man who 
has just dulled his sensibilities with drink. Roaring 
and r’aring, he defies the world. But the sober 
world knows that his “independence” is a dream, 
he has only deadened his power of inhibition, and 
that he will “come to” a notch lower in the scale of 
human worth. 

To man or nation, ignoring or violating these 
fine spiritual rules of the game, in the name of in- 
dependence, brings really serfdom and death. An 
eminent German has admitted: ‘“We trusted too much 
in ourselves and our supermen. We forgot God. 
This is the reason we ceased to. be productive.”” And 
substituting “science,” or “mass production,” or 
“the machine,” for “‘supermen,” it may be applied 
to some groups in America. Sir John Lubbock 
wrote, ‘““No savage is free.” In spite of the doubtful 
Whitman cult, the wild, savage, and simple is not so 
free as it seems. No one surrounded by unseen laws 
he does not know or obey can be anything but im- 
prisoned and miserable. Great Britain is not the 
only land that needs the warning of the stately Reces- 
sional: 

“Tf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law; 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!’’ 


To forget that we depend on each other (as well 
as on God and His immutable laws) is one of the 
dangers of independence. Even in this closely inter- 
locked age of airplanes, wireless, radios, we some- 
times forget that old dictum of the apostle’s : “No man 
liveth to himself, none dieth to himself. We are 
members one of another.’”’ This attempt to live 
utterly independently—isolated, self-sufficient—is cer- 
tain to bring the crash. The body zs one. Head 
can not say to hand, “I have no need of thee.”” White 
can not say to black, “I have no need of thee,” nor to 
yellow; nor Caucasian to Teuton; Nordic to Slav. 
The attempt to partition off earth into divisions, or 
eastes, of men on basis of color, race, nation, inde- 
pendent of each other, suspicious of each other, simply 
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means constant clashing and ultimate calamity. 
Nobody ean prate Markham’s lines about “make way 
for brotherhood, make way for man!” while he pro- 
ceeds to put little circles around his particular brothers, 
or divest of all real meaning of kindness and service 
the work for brotherhood. ; 

The sight of practically all the world organized 
into a league for reasonable adjustment of difficulties, 
a court for hearing international disputes, to evade 
warfare, with the United States outside both, makes 
thoughtful men wonder whether some men of in- 
fluence here have not forgotten this abiding law of 
interdependence. 
tions to lift mankind to a higher level of peace and 
understanding, and we on the outside, produce many 
a serious question as to whether our independence 
has not led us too far toward isolation and even in- 
difference. This sort of independence certainly can 
only hurt our finer idealism, and hamper the world’s 
advance toward light and peace. 

Another arrant offender against this umavoid- 
able rule of dependence on each other is the loud pro- 
tester of his right to drink what and when he pléases. 
The emphatic asserter of his “personal liberty” 
forgets that he is not free (if he have anything of 
chivalry about him) to do that whereby his brother is 
offended. And there can be no remaining doubt that 
countless brothers (weaker if you please) were offended 
and completely lost, physically, mentally, morally, 
by the free flow of intoxicants. To demand one’s own 
indulgence at the expense of these is to be too self- 
ishly isolated and sordidly self-centered. It takes ex- 
treme social deadness of soul to declare to-day, when 
the life of one’s self and of one’s dearest are constantly 
at the mercy of the hand and nerve of others, and 
threatened by the slightest unsteadiness in handling 
powerful motors, that he has perfect freedom to drink 
what he will, where he will. It is independence run 
mad indeed when liberty is the cry of those who, for 
sake of personal pleasure—or profit—defy the funda- 
mental law of the land, and deliberately try to thwart 
that ‘noble social experiment,’ as President Hoover 
called it. 

Those who climb the Alps tie themselves to-: 
gether. The independence of each is surrendered 
so that the strong may help the weak, and all may 
climb higher and more safely. Whoever, in that up- 
ward-struggling group, cuts the rope commits either 
suicide or manslaughter. So, in the upward climb: 
of men and nations toward higher levels of peace:and 
happiness, those who cut the rope, with the pl a of in-. 
dependence, are either discouraged or bitter. Only 
that liberty which is safeguarded by deep dependence: 
upon God, and humble helpfulness toward all men, 
ean bring that spirit of right adjustment with the 
universe which makes us “free indeed.”’ Paradoxical 
as it sounds, it is only by being “servants one to 
another” that we preserve the freedom and inde 
pendence to which we have been called. The fine old 
prayer-book phrase has unexplored meaning yet: 
“In whose service there is perfect freedom.” 

& * * 


But what is liberty without wisdom, and without virtue? 


It is the greatest of all possible evils, for it is folly, vice, and mad-- 
ness, without tuition or restraint —Edmund Burke. 


These splendid efforts of the na-- 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


XII. 


Knee Deep in June 


Johannes 


veni) made two jumps of it in getting to the 
6 farm. First Boston to Cobleskill, and 
second Cobleskill to the farm. It would 
hardly have done to come upon it too 


In Boston the last day was devoted in part to 
Tufts College. I wanted to see the alumni, attend 
the opening of the beautiful little chapel for the 
School of Religion, and help welcome two young 
fellows into our ministry. That experience gave me 
innumerable things to ponder. So many people said 
a great deal in a sentence or two. 

Through the eyes of the young men just starting 


and through the eyes of the old men just finishing one | 


was forced to look at hisown ministry. Just what did 
it amount to? 

From the Fischer arcade we looked off at the 
vast metropolitan area in which we live and do our 
work. Just how much of a dent were we making 
on it? 

One of the professors stopped to talk things over. 
We had only five minutes, but how much that man 
can pack into five minutes! Should we bend our 
energies to the task of making better men, or should 
we recognize the great truth that life as a whole is 
doing infinitely more than we can do with our men, 
and try to change life? Should we cure souls or 
cure society? Both things finally we agreed were 
necessary, but never probably will any two men mix 
the two jobs in the same proportions. Each must 
follow his own bent. 

A wonderful college campus, a noble little Oxford 
type of a chapel, a far view, then back into the hot 
sticky town to clean up the desk, pack up the bags 
and get off. 

Saturday night found us on the roof garden of a 
popular Copley Square hotel with two friends, eating 
their food, hearing of their full busy lives, looking over 
at the towers of Trinity and the campanile of the 
Old South, watching the sun go down on another day 
of our Boston life—on another period of our toil. 

It might seem as if there were nothing new to be 
said of sleeping cars, but our gentle readers do not 
know us. Every trip is different. This was not one 
of our best trips. We were not exuberant or even 
reasonably optimistic when we turned in, but plain 
tired. We were not very amiable when we turned out. 
I had three arguments before 6.30 a. m.—with the new 
green porter as to the propriety of making people leave 
the car at 6 a. m. standard time, with a red-cap about 
the propriety of my carrying bags and bundles a quar- 
ter of a mile and letting him carry them fifty yards, 
with the Madame as to why I had come off without a 
single clean collar. But a holy Sabbath calm settled 
over us when we reached the station restaurant and 
smelled the famous coffee and received the same old 
cordial welcome. 

Here our traveling was over. We did not have 
to wait for the morning train. A younger brother, 
who had been in Kingston the night before, drew 


up in front of the station with his car. A promising 
young nephew who had been in South America for 
three years suddenly appeared to help us out with 
our bags. Soon we were on the Great Western turn- 
pike following the route of the stagecoaches between 
Albany and Buffalo. It is a wonderfully beautiful 
drive out the Great Western turnpike, forty-five miles 
to Cobleskill. The Helderbergs show up on the left 
and the foot-hills of the Adirondacks on the right. 
Twenty-five miles west of Albany we begin to see the 
familiar peaks of Schoharie County, Bark Zaury 
showing up first. 

From Boston to Cobleskill was a jump from sea 
level to an elevation of a thousand feet, from a fourth 
floor super-heated apartment to a large square village 
home with all the memories of childhood, from the 
office with its baskets of correspondence, its telephone, 
and its innumerable decisions, to the garden and to the 
shady back-yard. 

But Cobleskill now is more or less metropolitan. 
At least it is the metropolis of the county. The 
through trains, the coast to coast buses, the long lines 
of tourists headed east and west, go through thé vil- 
lage. It is a delightful place to rest in, but not the 
real country. 

From Cobleskill to the little hill farm was a 
jump from 1,000 feet to 1,500 feet in elevation, from 
“state roads” to a back country road, from gardens 
to wild woods and meadows, from the noise of motors 
and the sound of telephone and people coming and 
going to where few ever pass and no one is apt to come 
—and where the great silence is broken only by wind 
or the buzz of bees or the splashing of water or mooing 
of cows or the song of birds. 

We reached the little hill farm about the middle 
of the month, on a broiling hot day. We departed 
from Cobleskill early in the morning with ice and 
groceries, and long before noon we were out in the 
fields, knee deep in June. 

The Madame had missed the bobolinks in Wash- 
ington, but as soon as we turned off the state road 
we heard their tinkling song, and soon there were 
bobolinks on both sides of us, swaying on slender 
bushes, rising in tuneful ecstasy and dropping sud- 
denly into the grass. In the same old place the vesper 
sparrows rose and flew on ahead of the slow moving 
car. When we drove into the yard at the farm a 
bobolink flew overhead singing madly, and dropped 
down into our own meadow. 

Knee deep in June? Why, we were waist deep 
in June! There were millions of buttercups, buttons. 
of gold as the French call them, and quantities of 
wild geranium. Stony Creek was not roaring over 
its rocky bed, but there was plenty of water to make 
music. An indigo bunting came and perched on the 
tip top of one of our apple trees and sang for us in all 
the heat of the noonday, and the catbirds were in great. 
form. 

The Madame said: ‘““This year I should like to see 
a bird we never have discovered at the farm,” and 
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the words were hardly out of her mouth when a chest- 
nut-sided warbler poised on a branch near us with 
food in its little bill for its young, and then dropped 
down to its nest. 

Other old bird friends saluted us. The first were 
the great crested flycatcher, the phoebe, the song 
sparrow, the Maryland yellow-throat, the summer 
warbler, the chippie, the field sparrow, the red-wing, 
the meadow lark, the downy woodpecker. 

There were other interesting things. The long 
blackberries were in blossom, the strawberries were 
ripe, and we saw women in sunbonnets picking in a 
neighbor’s field. The little schoolhouse on a corner of 
our farm was almost hidden by honey locusts in blos- 
som and tangles of wild roses in full bloom. The little 
schoolhouse is no longer used (the children are “‘car- 
ried to the lower district’), and in another year or so 
men will have to cut a path if for any reason they 
want to reach the front door. 

Two diametrically opposite movements are taking 
place at the same moment in this section. One is the 
movement away from the farms, which revert to 
forests, sometimes by planting trees, at other times by 
the resourcefulness of nature unaided. This move- 
ment is making the region more wild and lonely. The 
other is the building of motor roads, the extension of 
mail routes, and the erection of telephone and electric 
power lines. This brings the city and city comforts 
into the remote country districts. 

All the spring the farmers in our Hollow and all 
the way up from the state road have been keenly in- 
terested in having an electric power line reach the 
“Summit” by our valley rather than by a rival valley. 
They gladly gave rights of way. We were slow about 
it, not because we wanted to block it, but because we 
have a lawyer brother. The power people wanted to 
put holes in our back-yard and straight across our big 


Mr. Eliot and a 


Horace 


“The change from the idea of a personal God to 
that of a non-personal God will be an enormous gain, 
both in the field of theological thought and in the field of 
religious values.”’ 


above quotation is taken withqut being 
deeply impressed by its clarity of expression, 
its earnestness of spirit and its deep religious 
concern. That we need more robust thinking con- 
cerning the Idea of God and to be cured of the senti- 
mental romanticism associated with the same can not 
be denied. That we require an idealism with a “keen 
fighting edge” and a “vigorous ethical quality” can 
not be gainsaid. But it may well be questioned as to 
whether or not the concept of ‘‘non-personalism”’ ap- 
plied to God will really serve these ends, and it may 
also be questioned whether it is the ‘‘enormous gain” 
Mr. Eliot deems it to be. Instead, it may be an 
enormous loss, leading to confusion rather than un- 
derstanding and to a “non-personalism”’ in ethical 
outlook that would defeat the ends for which Mr. 
Eliot makes such an eloquent plea. 

Despite the evident care with which Mr. Eliot 
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meadow, but this brother gave the matter personal 
attention and induced them to take a route much 
better for us without abandoning the project. Soas 
we drove up the Hollow we found new poles and shiny 
new wires. We found also an estimate for wiring 
the farmhouse, and, hard as it was to consent to any 
change, we decided that the old oil lamps were too 
hazardous and that the electricity must come in. 
Other improvements had been made in our abse ce, 
but of those we will speak the next time. 

As I left the office that Saturday night I picked 
up the Christian Science Monitor and on the front page 
saw a three-column cut of a Lincoln statue unveiled 
on Flag Day in Jersey City near the eastern end of the 
Lincoln Highway. “John Hay told the sculptor, 
James Earl Fraser,”’ said the Monitor, “‘that the Eman- 
cipator after long cabinet meetings would slip out of 
the White House at dusk through a back door and 
walk away up into the hills. There he would sit by 
the roadside and try to straighten out his ideas under 
the stars.” 

“There are many presidential Lincolns,’’ Mr. 
Fraser continued. “I have gained the idea that 
Lincoln did much of his thinking out of doors. He 
was brought up in the open and I believe he thought 
better out of doors. That is what I have tried to 
portray. ” 

So to the many pictures on the walls of the old 
farmhouse, copies of old masters, prints picked up 
here and there, bits of artistic color from the Sunday 
supplements, we have added “Lincoln Thinking 
Things Through in the Outdoors.” 

Generations of lesser men, sitting on stone walls 
or lying under apple trees, climbing the hills or watch- 
ing the vast expanse of old ocean, have had their 
vision clarified and their hearts made strong in the 
same way. 


Non-Personal God 


Westwood 


attempts to disassociate his thought of God from 
every element of personality, yet he gives to “the 
new idea of God”’ a “character of ethical austerity” 
which implies, at least, a God of moral concern. But 
in so doing, does he not impute to his thought of God 
what in its essential nature is one of the commanding 
attributes of personality? There can be no ethical 
quality divorced from some aspect of being. Con- 
sclous awareness of some type there must be, as 
also a sense of ends to be achieved and ideals to be at- 
tained. Moreover, if the “fact’’ corresponds to the 
“Gdea”’ of a “character of ethical austerity’”—and it 
must if it is to have value on the human plane—then, 
within this conscious awareness there must be con- 
cern for Man asa being capable of ethical achievement. 
If Mr. Eliot’s conception of a non-personal God has a 
ring to it “that sounds like the ancient Hebrew word, 
‘The fear of the Lord is clean,’ ”’ it comes dangerously 
near to another Hebrew word, “‘Thy righteousness is 
an everlasting righteousness,” the logic of which de- 
feats the thesis Mr. Eliot would defend. 

I find myself asking questions like these: Wherein 
lies the value of a non-personal God if such possesses 
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no element of sentience, awareness, conscious creative 
power and active moral concern? Of what inspira- 
tional value to man is such an idea if God is indif- 
ferent to humanity? What matters the “character 
of ethical austerity”’ if such character does not reach 
down and touch us on our human plane? If Mr. 
Eliot sees as a result of his thought of God a “renewal 
of the basic ethical seriousness” of the Puritan can he 
possibly divorce such ethical seriousness from the 
Divine Life? Indeed, is it not Man’s response to a 
sense of ethical awareness on the part of God? 

We are introduced by the whole argument to a 
strange paradox. Mr. Eliot would doubtless concede 
that in the realm of natural evolution progress is from 
the unconscious to the conscious and from the non- 
personal to the personal. He would admit, for in- 
stance, that man is an improvement upon the anthro- 
poid ape, and that the range of development from the 
dinosaur to the human species is relatively immeas- 
urable. Yet we are asked to concur in the suggestion 
that when we come to the Divine Life the order must 
be reversed if there is to be progress in human thinking, 
since belief in a personal God will be Ptolemaic, where- 
as (by implication) belief in a non-personal God will 
be Copernican. Of course, it is doubtless true that 
Mr. Eliot gives to “non-personalism’”’ a different 
connotation than is usually implied, but in so doing he 
weakens his argument. One could agree with himif 
he used the term “super-personal,” but his use of 
“non-personal” seems a reversal of the order of prog- 
, ress. 

In the final outcome, the whole matter hinges 
upon our concept of personality. One suspects that 
the rebellion against the idea of personal life as applied 
to God is an inevitable reaction against the crude 
anthropomorphism and sentimental humanitarianism 
characteristic of earlier thought. Also, because the 
idea of personality seems to imply limitation. But 
may it not be suggested as nearer the truth that 
“personality” is a releasing rather than a limiting 
fact, and that it has within it infinite ranges of possi- 
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bility beyond the reach of our present thought? For 
instance, a Hottentot is a person, but so also is an 
Einstein or a Havelock Ellis. The range between the 
Hottentot and either of the latter is relatively infinite, 
and the former would be utterly unable to grasp the 
implications of mind and spirit of either Einstein or 
Ellis. Yet all three come within the category of per- 
sonality. I submit that if it is possible to perceive 
such relatively infinite ranges of personality within 
the scope of our limited perception, it is possible to 
imagine the existence of infinite ranges of personality 
beyond the grasp of our present limited knowledge and 
observation. For example, suppose it were possible 
for the noblest type of personality we know to so 
develop that all the finer qualities we now see in their 
present manifestation achieved actual ‘‘cosmicality,” 
would that person become less or more personal? 
As his faculties enlarged and his power of creative 
activity increased, as his spirit became more sensitive 
and his moral perceptions intensified, would he not 
in the very nature of the case become more personal? 
Or would continuous higher development until the 
capacity to embrace totality were reached achieve 
“non-personality?”’ Olin Curtis used to say that we 
are in the process of becoming personalized, and that 
we had the elements of personality that were yet ina 
promissory stage. To use a New Testament word, 
“Beloved, now are we the sons of God; but it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” 

The crux of the whole situation is here: It may be 
that progress is not in the direction of “‘non-personal- 
ism,” for it can not escape the disintegration implied 
in the process of “‘depersonalization.” Rather it may 
lie in enlarging and enriching our concept of person- 


ality. “‘Non-personal” can not be regarded as higher 
than “personal.” A stone is non-personal. It is 
not swb-personal or swper-personal. By what pos- 


sible stretch of imagination therefore could that which 
is non-personal inspire ethical concern, or result in 
that “holy call to righteousness” without which re- 
ligion pales into a meaningless shadow? 


St. Lawrence University Commencement 


HE largest graduating class in the history of 
m| the College of Letters and Science—148— 
received the baccalaureate degrees at the 
Commencement of St. Lawrence, Tuesday 
morning, June 10. At the same time, Dr. Charles 
Sheard, a Canton boy and St. Lawrence graduate of 
the class of ’03, now director of the division of Bio- 
physical Research of the Mayo Foundation and Clinic 
at Rochester, Minn., and professor of biophysics and 
physiological optics under the Mayo Foundation of 
the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, 
received the degree of Doctor of Science, and the Rev. 
Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Peoria, Ill., and trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention, had conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Scott was the speaker at the Theological 
School Commencement, Sunday morning, June 8. 
He did himself great honor and helped to make the 
occasion notable. His address, or sermon, on “This 


Incredible World,’’ couched in the vigorous and ex- 
pressive English of which Dr. Scott is a master, per- 
vaded throughout with delicious and irresistible humor, 
and, while recognizing clearly our present problems, 
sounding a hopeful, aggressive note, was one of power 
and absorbing interest. No better evidence of its 
effectiveness can be adduced than the fact that the 
theological students present—remorseless critics— 
were delighted with it and unanimously endorsed the 
decision of the trustees of the university to award him 
this honorary degree. We trust that the Leader will 
secure this address for publication. The brethren 
should read Dr. Scott’s animadversions on the human- 
istic-theistic controversy. It perhaps should be added 
that a certain field worker of the G. S. S. A., soon to 
retire, to assume other obligations, was present and 
possibly inspired the speaker, who, to our mind, was 
at his best! 

Commencement was ushered in with the perform- 
ance by the Mummers, the dramatic association of 


a 
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the university, of “The Taming of the Shrew,” under 
the direction of Prof. Edson Miles. It was a very 
creditable production, the acting of Howard Petzold, 
30, in the part of Petruchio being exceptionally 
good. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., ’33, of Worcester, Mass., 
was excellent as Tranio. 

Saturday as usual was Alumni Day. The most 
notable event was the alumni supper and reunion at 
the Canton Club in the evening. No set program 
was followed, but under the lead of Charles Brewer, 
791, and Carl H. Black, ’08, a delightful evening was 
spent, singing the old songs, listening to impromptu 
speeches, dancing and renewing the old spirit. At 
the supper, the chairman of the Alumni Fund, Homer 
Vilas, 714, announced that 1,116 alumni had con- 
tributed over twenty thousand dollars, and handed to 
President Sykes a check for $18,300, as the net result 
of the canvass. He also stated that among the col- 
leges of the country St. Lawrence stood second as to 
the percentage of alumni contributing. This money, 
which is for immediate use, is equivalent to the in- 
terest of nearly $400,000. It was also announced 
that the Hervey Cup, awarded to the class in the 
alumni parade with the most distinctive costume, was 
given this year to the class of 1880. The members 
present, Herbert F. Gunnison, John L. Heaton, an 
editor of the New York World, and Principal Joseph 
Witherbee, all of Greater New York, were dressed in 
the costumes of a century ago. 

The ordination of Edna P. Bruner, minister-elect 
of the Universalist church of Waterloo, Ia., was 
combined with the Commencement of the Theological 
School. The service as a whole was most impressive. 
The prayer and act of ordination were given by Prof. 
H. P. Morrell. The professors of the school and the 
Rev. George H. Campbell of Bristol, N. Y., a former 
pastor of Miss Bruner’s home church at Olinda, 
Canada, participated in the laying on of hands as the 
candidate knelt in the inner chancel of the chapel. 
The charge to the candidate and the right hand of 
fellowship were given by Dean Atwood. Glenna J. 
Waite, B. A. (State College of Washington, ’27), M. A. 
(St. Lawrence ’80), and Katharine Adaline Hillibish, 
B. A., ’30, received diplomas as directors of religious 
education. 

The musical part of the program was exceptionally 
fine. Harmon Gehr, T. S., ’382, played a violin solo, 
“Cavatina,’”’ by Bohm, Prof. Edson R. Miles sang 
Handel’s ‘‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” 
and Miss Dorothy Kinniburgh sang Mendelssohn’s 
“O for the wings of a dove.”” The chapel choir, under 
the direction of Prof. F. M. Cram, led in the proces- 
sional and other hymns. 

Sunday afternoon the chapel was crowded to hear 
the baccalaureate sermon of President Richard E. 
Sykes to the graduating class. It was an exceedingly 
appropriate and effective discourse. He said in part: 

There is an element of venture in every undertaking in life. 
No one can forecast exactly what the future has in store. Four 
years ago members of this class about to be graduated entered 
college in the search of knowledge, aiming to fit themselves to do 
something in life worth while. Parents cautioned them on leav- 
ing home that there were temptations and dangers in college as 
well as advantages. These admonitions were well founded, for 
there are temptations in college. But where can a person go and 
escape temptation? Certainly not in the bank, nor in commer- 
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cial life, nor in politics, nor in any of the learned professions, 
not even inthe home. Wherever there is life, it is always tested. 
I believe the members of this class will testify that they have 
found in college much more to draw them upward than down- 
ward. It is my conviction that there is no place in which there 
are more and stronger influences for good than in the college. 
While in an academic atmosphere where great subjects are being 
considered, they are to a large extent expected to exercise free- 
dom of choice and action, Clearly they can go astray, for their 
way is not fenced. They learn even by their mistakes, They 
are to learn to exercise their will and judgment; in short, to con- 
trol themselves, to regulate their conduct, and to navigate their 
own ships. This is both the glory and the peril of being free. 
Indeed, freedom is for growth in human character. 

This week the graduating class is being launched out into the 
world of its active career. I have observed that there are four 
ways in which different people venture upon life. First, there is 
the way of the cautious or timid man. He seems afraid to start 
on any road unless he can see the end before he sets out. He 
never sails for any harbor unless it is in sight of the one from 
which he embarks, and even while en route is anxious lest some 
unforeseen occurrence may set him adrift. When any enter- 
prise requiring risk is proposed, this man will not venture. Such 
aman may have a good and well trained mind, and from a mental 
standpoint be able to grasp and appreciate vast schemes. With 
all this he lacks the faith and courage to venture. He pauses, 
delays, hesitates until the door of opportunity closes, or is entered 
by other. He may lead a useful life in subordinate positions, 
but, if the development of the country depended on his initiative, 
guidance, inspiration and force, little or nothing would ever be 
launched. Such a man never founds a great business, never 
opens a new country, never sails an unexplored sea, never es- 
tablishes a college, never catches the fish that swim in deep 
waters, because he will not launch out into the deep. On the 
other hand, if he has sufficient confidence to follow a leader, he 
becomes a valuable man in the ranks. 

In contrast is the man whose idea of venture is the shaking 
of the dice, turning the wheel of fortune, the tossing of the penny 
—‘You lose, I win.’’ These people are simply gamblers, who 
aim to get something without giving any equivalent in return. 
It is they who support the bucket shops, the Monte Carlos. We 
have had ample evidence of late of the demoralizing effects of 
the rash man’s conduct. 

A third way of venturing is based upon confidence in a per- 
son, and is the earliest and simplest manifestation of faith. In 
the chapter from which our text is taken, Jesus had been teach- 
ing the people from a ship as they were assembled on the shore 
of the lake. When he had left speaking he said to Simon, 
Launch out into the deep and let down your nets for a draught. 
Simon replied, Master, we have toiled all the night and have 
taken nothing, nevertheless at thy word, I will let down the net, 
and when they had done this, they inclosed a great multitude of 
fishes and their net broke. They filled both of the ships with 
the catch so that they began to sink. Their faith in Jesus was 
implicit and they at once followed his direction. 

Generally speaking there are in all communities a few leaders 
whose wisdom, judgment and fine character are recognized. 
They are the ones to whom people go, especially in times of per- 
plexity. They help to untangle difficulties. They point out the 
path which before had been hidden. / They impart confidence, 
hope and inspiration. There is a well worn path to their door- 
ways like the trailleading toaspring. In fact they give stability 
and strength to all the people. 

The fourth way may be called the method of the laboratory. 
The research worker first seeks to discover the truth. Whatever 
theory he may have, he discards it when it is disproved, and as 
eagerly adopts another theory, if in his judgment it is verified. 
He seeks first to know truth without thought of its application. 

There are men who have given time and study to the pursuit 
of truth who also have been equally interested and untiring in 
discovering an application of their findings to satisfy the needs of 
human life. Illustrating this, I wish to mention two names that 
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e on the lips and in the hearts of all of us. One of the most 
ring and thrilling adventures in history occurred three years 
fo this spring. An obscure young man became in a moment’s 
ptice the most talked of person in the world. Charles A. Lind- 
srgh, by arduous study, testing his knowledge and theories by 
ntual practise, by the superintendence of the construction of the 
achine he operated, was thoroughly prepared for his great un- 
ertaking. He had confidence in his machine, in his ability to 
ontrol it, in his knowledge of direction, and in great faith he 
unched out into the unknown alone across the vast spaces of 
ater, a part of the way through fog and storm until at last ac- 
jaimed by thousands he landed on a continent which he had 
ever visited and among people whom he knew only from what he 
ad read, a man of faith, courage, daring action—and withal, a 
aodest man, who thought little of himself, but much of the 
chievement of his great purpose. He had the spirit of research, 
he prudence, accuracy and caution of the wise man of action, 
and the daring of the adventurer. 
The people of the world are thrilled by the daring ventures 
»f Admiral Byrd and his brave men who are now returning from 
heir voyage to the South Pole. Many of us may be unable to 
ee practical value in such a journey into regions of eternal snows, 
ut we have unbounded admiration for the men who in constant 
peril have dared to launch out on this journey of exploration. 
They went in the spirit of research, seeking the truth and to find 
out what isthere. Now, no doubt, they will be equally interested 
in discovering how this knowledge may be so applied that it will 
benefit the human race. 

The attitude of both these men is typical of all impartial 
seekers after truth. They are equally devoted and enthusiastic 
in applying it in a way that will satisfy human needs and add to 
the joy of life, once it is discovered. 

Permit me to say that though Jesus told these fishermen who 
were soon to become his disciples how and where they could cast 
their nets and make a great catch of fish, his main object was to 
instruct them in his way of life, and to make them teachers and 
exemplars of his religion—from henceforth, he said, thou shalt 
catch men. When I was a student in this college, there were a 
few men, my teachers, who made an indelible impression on my 
life, as I am sure they did on the lives of others. In those days 
I never saw them without feeling a subtle influence that was re- 
fining and inspiring. Those men are often in my thoughts and 
all through the years have been, as they are to-day, a power 
for good, towers of strength. The rock of truth on which they 
stood was brotherhood. To them the idea of human brother- 
hood was the deepest truth in the world. You take from the 


world to-day the idea of man’s brotherhood, of friendliness, good . 


will, helpfulness of man to man, and the structure of the family 
and of society and of nations would crumble and fall apart like 
the stones in this chapel, should all the cohesive quality be taken 
fromthem. This conception makes mankind the human family. 
which is all inclusive. Of one blood God has made all the na- 
‘tions. To us there is one God, the Father. If we are interested 
in unifying this family and in achieving world peace, the one 
essential thing is to recognize the fact and the spirit in brother- 
hood. 

In this college there are many groups of students. The 
members of each group are brought close together by like tastes, 
fraternal feelings, by ties of friendship, fellowship and a common 
‘purpose and interest. We have the Mathematics Club, the 
Dramatic Club, the literary societies, including the press and 
modern language clubs. Here there are several organizations of 
those who love music. There is a large number in the group of 

students who are interested in athletics. As is the women’s 
dormitory, so the men’s dormitory, soon to be erected, will be a 
center of the larger fellowship. If brotherhood is thought of only 
in terms of the individual organizations, then the groups I have 
named may be divisive and cause strife and confusion. In the 
atmosphere of the larger fellowship of the entire student body will 
the life of each group be most flourishing and beneficial. This 


same thought may be carried to the life of the nations. A narrow 


and exclusive patriotism we have seen of late is sometimes the 
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cause of wars. Briand of France has the vision of a United States 
in Europe. This conception is not visiona:y and chimerical, but 
the most natural thing in the world when we think of mankind 
as a family. Such a conception leads to the establishment of a 
World Court and a League of Nations, promotes international 
friendship and good will. 

Members of the class of 1930: 

You are individually and as a class this week going out into 
the world to take your part in the drama of human life. Because 
of the advantages which have been yours a high and unselfish 
service will be expected from you. Your college days will on 
the receipt of your diplomas next Tuesday be over and you will 
be launched on the ocean of your careers. Like all the great 
events of life it will be a day of mingled joy and pathos. Your 
ship will not be launched to remain idly in the harbor, nor always 
in. voyaging timidly to hug the shore, but when occasion de- 
mands to take to the open sea and dare the perils of the deep. 
The tourist may regard a record voyage as one on which gaiety 
and pleasure are the prevailing moods. But the old sea captain 
recounts with keenest satisfaction that voyage made when the 
elements seemed to have loosed all their furies to impede the 
progress of his ship. At last, battered and weighted down with 
ice, it came creeping into port, having conquered the sea. Em- 
bark on the sea of life, not simply as pleasure seekers, but rather 
as explorers launch out into the deep. 


The college Commencement Tuesday morning 
was preceded by the usual long academic procession 
led by the graduating class and ending with President 
Sykes and Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of 
trustees. It was a beautiful and colorful spectacle 
against the green of the campus. The weather was 
threatening but the rain happily held off. 

The Commencement parts were taken by Harmon 
Gehr, T.S., ’32,and Ruth Biglin. The subject of the 
former was “What Constitutes Education,” and that 
of Miss Biglin, “Advertising as a Phase of Waste.” 
Both were admirably delivered, holding the closest 
attention of the great audience. 

The Alpheus Baker Hervey Fellowship of $2,500, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Owen D. Young for the gradu- 
ate study of English either abroad or at some university 
in this country, was awarded to Sarah H. Wilson, of 
the graduating class. Harmon Gehr received the 
Frederic H. Remington prize of $25 for pre-eminent 
work in Fine Arts. The George Delbert Walker prize 
in Biography was awarded to Warren Gardner, ’32. 

. Following the Commencement exercises came the 
annual Alumni Luncheon at the Brewer Field House. 
The president of the Alumni Association, the Rev. 
John Erickson, acted as toastmaster and called on 
Dr. Sheard and Dr. Scott and Dr. Harold Johnson, 
editor of the Watertown Times, for speeches. The 
week closed with the usual Junior “‘Prom.”’ 

A telegram of greeting and affection was sent by 
the alumni to Dr. A. B. Hervey, ’61, who for the fir# 
time in years was unable to be present. 

At the meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Theological School a new face was that of Victo. 
Friend, who took aninterested part in the deliberations 
of the board. Dr. Fred Leining was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to solve the problem of a fund 
for adequate aid to students. 

Car] Alverson, ’06, and Eben Griffiths, ’07, were 
elected alumni members of the board of trustees. 
Dr. Alverson is superintendent of schools of Syracuse, 
and Mr. Griffiths is advertising manager for the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 


MF my philosophy is to be of permanent value in 
| the forming of my life, it must, it seems to me, 
be broad enough and deep enough to be able 
4) to stand the test of any difficulty—any tragedy 
Ha may beset me. I can not conceive of a wniverse 
working against itself. All things, physical and 
spiritual, must “work together for good.” 

And so, I must have as an unconquerable hy- 
pothesis the conviction that God is responsible for the 
whole universe; that behind all short glimpses there is 
a beneficent, all-embracing plan. Otherwise, He is 
surely limited, and I am prey to forces greater than 
His. 

Science and experiences of all kinds tell us that 
the physical and spiritual are so interwoven that it is 
impossible for us to know where one leaves off and the 
other begins. There is no such thing as “inert mat- 
ter.’ And man’s trickery and knavery as well as his 
goodness and kindness ultimately show in a perfectly 
physical face to “those who have eyes to see.” 

If God has to do with only such forces as seem to 
be acceptable to human beings, for what stage of de- 
velopment did He formulate His plan? Did He come 
into being only with man’s consciousness of Him, and, 
if so, did the force which created nature antedate His 
power? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the 
Creative Force was in existence ‘‘from Everlasting,” 
and that it would continue “to Everlasting,’ even 
though man were wiped from the face of the earth? 
If we believe that He has been in existence “from 
Everlasting,’ and had control over the evolving proc- 
esses of life, it does not seem reasonable that, at a cer- 
tain stage, He decided to leave the ‘natural’ forces 
to whirl along by themselves while He devoted His 
attention to the more important affairs of human 
beings! 

Is there a plan behind all life which all experience 
shows to have been beneficent in the long run? If so, 
“we can not drift beyond His love and care.” And 
our philosophy of life is all-inclusive—embracing 
physical and spiritual tornadoes and shipwrecks quite 
as truly as it absorbs sunshine and comfort. The 
world of God becomes infinite indeed, when we con- 
ceive of it as being made up of great compensating 
forces—the destructive ever seeking to win out, seem- 
ing at times to do so, but, in the long last, always los- 
ing to the constructive. 

In every living cell, scientists tell us, there is pres- 
ent at birth the force of death as well as the germ of 
life. Man’s part, his challenging part, is to find, 
through infinite toil and great suffering, how to align 
himself with the positive—the ongoing—instead of 
with the negative, which always (again in the long 
view) is dropped by the wayside. And he grows 
strong in the attempt. The urge is always present— 
the search for the better way. The rewards for find- 
ing it and the penalty for overlooking it are always 


*Mrs. Jones C. Dawson is a daughter of Prof. Francis Nipher 
of Iowa State and Washington Universities, who was a friend of 
Darwin and a pioneer in research. 
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present. Our ability to recognize the difference be 
the distance we have traveled towards the ability t 
discern the difference between the real and the seeming 

All that seems destructive may not be so. W 
must make a human choice always. But there ar 
things that remind the best of our intelligence that w 
have gone only a short way towards the understan¢ 
ing of a universe whose workings are sometimes ev 
dent, but whose underlying purposes are always veilec 
These things challenge us to a greater use of ow 
powers. A full zeal and courage to accept the cha 
lenge come only with the conviction that, in the las: 
analysis, ‘‘Life is ever Lord of death, and love ca 
never lose its own.’ | 

The challenge to understand the laws of life is oni) 
of the great motive powers of our existence. Eve 
lution implies stern necessity. We would still be i 
the amoeba stage spiritually as well as physically, 4 
it had not been for this ever-present inner command t, 
“go forth and find,’ and for the external ca | 
to do so. 

For human problems we still have inadequat 
solutions. That would naturally be true, since hum 
life has been in existence for comparatively few yea: 
All of the inequalities of privilege, opportunity a 
understanding are terrific challenges to our best efforts. 
An inexorable world it is, truly; but along with th’. 
inexorability of it, there is a daily inspiration—a fresi: 
courage bidding us to go on, and on. A great jow 
there is, too, when we find the constructive way, anv 
there comes a healing and a comfort when we fail. ~ 

Personal “‘hereafter’’ need not disturb us. Im 
stinct is against the extermination of personality, 
though my intelligence must tell me that my bod) 
will decay, and “be resolved to earth again.” I am 
clearly not responsible, so dismiss the matter. 4 

My prayer is not that God will fit into my imper’ 
fectly developed human life, but that I may, in ai 
ways, learn to fit into His perfect whole. I fear neither 
life nor death, though I am often bewildered, tire 
and humanly hurt. But I know truly that “under! 
neath are the Everlasting Arms,” and in so far as_ 
am faithful, loving, and honest and true, I seem ty 
grow. Grief and suffering do me no real harm excep! 
as I allow bitterness and hatred (negative qualities 
to creep in. The fact that my intelligence may te'|| 
me that my confidence in other imperfect human be 
ings has been misplaced, does not keep me from hai 
boring a heart full of love. 

My faith in life, in all Life—and my knowledge @ 
it—tells me that the larger plan, of which I am a part 
the great marvelous Universal Force, will go on righ* 
ing itself, weeding out the non-constructive and per 
petrating the positive—an evolution which seems t‘ 
imply some end so great and majestic (though re 
mote) that it is a glory to have had a part init. AJ 
ways, on the way, day comes from night, the phoeni! 
from the ashes of its dead self, Christ from the dead 

The universe in which I believe is an inexorable 
exacting, beneficent and ordered whole, with thi 
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tiysical and spiritual, life and death, facets of a great, 
prious, planned unity which “‘we see through a glass, 
Mirkly.”’ 

. | With such a conception of life, my challenge is 
hlimited—my efforts though great, seem small. 


si|UFTS COLLEGE held its seventy-fourth Com- 
mencement Monday, June 16, beginning at 
10.30. It was a warm summer day. A 
: cooling breeze gently rippled the long tent, 
tretched between Ballou Hall and Goddard Chapel, 
“yhich has been the site of many commencement 
xercises. Long before the opening of the program 
his out-door auditorium was filled with friends of the 
raduating students. At precisely the appointed 
our, the Salem Cadet Band playing at the head, 
he long procession of 416 candidates, .the trustees, 
tind all the faculty began the slow and impressive 
march to the platform. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
bf the Washington Memorial Church, was marshal of 
he procession, a post which he has filled with marked 
distinction for many years. 

The exercises opened with a prayer offered by 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of Crane Theological 
School and chaplain of the college. Following this 

he undergraduate speakers of the several depart- 

ents were announced in turn by the president, John 
A. Cousens. The representatives of the various 
schools and their subjects were: School of Liberal 
Arts, Richard A. Winslow, “The New Spirit in Busi- 
ness;’’ Jackson College for Women, Ruth Lowe, 
‘Adventure; Engineering School, Robert E. Polk, 
“The Spiritual Effects of Mechanical Inventions;” 
Medical School, Olga C. Leary, Jr., “Outstanding 
Events of Three Hundred Years of Medicine in Bos- 
ton;”’ Theological School, Lawrence W. Abbott, 
“The Liberal of To-day;’’ Dental School, Gerald A. 
Evans, “‘A Discourse on Health.” | 

After these addresses, President Cousens con- 
ferred the degrees in the undergraduate and the 
graduate schools. Two men were graduated from 
the School of Theology, Lawrence Wesley Abbott 
and Donald B. F. Hoyt, both receiving the rank of 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology. Each graduated with 
honor, Mr. Abbott magna cum laude, and Mr. Hoyt 
cum laude. 

Of particular significance was the conferring of 
the graduate degree in theology upon the Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D., of the First Universalist Church 
inLynn. The college had offered to honor him either 
with the degree of Master of Arts or that of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology. In choosing the latter, Dr. Rose 
indicated his preference for that degree most closely 
connected with his calling. In his gracious address of 
presentation, Dr. Cousens pointed out the fact that 
by virtue of this distinction Dr. Rose becomes an 
alumnus of the college. 

Next in order were bestowed the honorary degrees. 
Seven men and one woman had been selected as worthy 
of this dignity. 

Frank Weston Benson, of Salem, painter and 


. 


“The day is short, 
The task is great. 
It is not incumbent on thee to complete the task, 
But thou must not therefore cease therefrom.”’ 


And so, with ultimate, divine wisdom be the rest. 


Commencement at Tufts 
Donald B. 


F. Hoyt 


instructor in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Thomas 
Goddard Frothingham, writer on military history 
and tactics of the World War, Elbridge Ward Newton 
of Boston, head of the music department of Ginn and 
Company, Arthur Grinnell Rotch, Boston, manager 
of the New England Division of the American Red 
Cross, each received the degree of Master of Arts. 

The Rev. Edson R. Miles, professor of homi- 
letics at St. Lawrence University, was made Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Emily Eaton Hepburn of New York City, a 
trustee of St. Lawrence, and a generous benefactor of 
that university, became Doctor of Humane Letters, 
In conferring this degree, President Cousens spoke of 
the cordial relations which have always existed be- 
tween the two institutions, due to the fact that both 
owed their founding to men of similar ideals and aims, 
and of the splendid aid which Mrs. Hepburn had again 
and again rendered the sister college. He declared 
that it was as a gesture of congratulation to St. Law- 
rence that one of its finest of friends had been called 
to Tufts for this ceremony of special recognition. 

Arthur Dehon Little, president of the Arthur D. 
Little Corporation, received the degree of Doctor of 
Science. ' 

The last of the men to receive honorary degrees 
was President Cousens. In recognition of the tentb 
anniversary of his able service as head of the collex’ 
the trustees conferred upon him the highest degree 
within their province, Doctor of Laws. Harold E. 
Sweet, president of the board of trustees, conferred 
this honor upon the president. 

One striking feature of the program was the sing- 
ing of the Goddard Hymn. In a brief and delightful 
talk, Prof. Leo R. Lewis, head of the music depart- 
ment, explained the significance and history of this 
song. It was written by Mrs. Mary T. Goddard for 
the ceremony of the laying of the cornerstone of Tufts 
College, July 19, 1853. At this time of tercentenary 
observance it was fitting that the men and women of 
Tufts should join in singing their earliest song: 


“With earnest heart and hand 
We would a temple rear, 
Whose walls shall grace the land, 
And strength and beauty wear, 
While from within a light shall stream, 
With hope and life in every beam.”’ 


Following the conferring of the degree upon Dr. 
Cousens, the college hymn, “Dear Alma Mater,” 
was sung. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, professor of homiletics, and acting 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York. 

A special commencement luncheon was served on 
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the campus between the chapel and Eaton Library 
while the Salem Cadet Band played. 

The ceremony of dedication of the new Crane 
Chapel began at 2.45. This was a service which 
united the dedicatory exercises pertaining not only to 
the chapel, but also to the recently completed Fischer 
Arcade, and the Channing guest room. Mrs. Albert 
Crane, of Stamford, Conn., and Dr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Fischer of New Haven, Conn., the principal 
donors of these projects, were present with many 
guests. Students of the theological school acted as 
ushers. Because of the limited seating capacity of 
the chapel, many had to sit outside in the vestibule. 

The finishing touch to the chapel, the organ, 
had been made ready just two days before. Mr. Ray 
L. Frazee, son of the maker, acted as organist. 

President Cousens and Dean McCollester led the 
processional. Behind them marched Profs. Clarence 
R. Skinner and John M. Ratcliff, Judge Robert W. 
Hill, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, and Donald B. F. Hoyt. 

After the invocation, offered by Dr. Skinner, 
Professor Ratcliff read the Scripture lesson. Then 
followed an address by the dean in the course of which 
he reviewed concisely the story of the new buildings. 
He told of the many years which had passed while he 
cherished the hope of making possible a group of 
beautiful halls which would adequately and fittingly 
house the theological school, how again and again he 
had been forced to defer the actual fulfillment of his 
vision, how finally a little more than a year ago the 
time seemed appropriate. Mrs. Albert Crane, whom 
he first consulted, made the work possible by her 
initial contribution of a most generous sum. Dr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Fischer next came forward with the 
funds necessary for building the arcade connecting 
Paige and Miner Halls, which makes a splendid gate- 
way to the Hill and gladdens the eyes of the passerby 
on the street below, and links the two halls into one 
symmetrical group. He referred to the library be- 
neath the chapel as an ideal reading room, an English 
gentleman’s library. There were interesting com- 
ments upon various features of the chapel—the oak 
paneling, which came from the park of Warwick Castle, 
England, the exquisite chandeliers, which were 
brought from Holland. ‘This room,” he said, “is not 
to be a'lecture room or a debating hall. It is to be 
solely a place of worship, a place for quiet meditation; 
it is to be a chapel.” 

For the Channing guest room in Miner Hall, 
which was the gift of men and women of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, he expressed grateful apprecia- 
tion. There was a glowing tribute to the architect, 
Mr. I. Howland Jones, for his devotion and whole- 
hearted sympathy, and to the builders for their good 
workmanship. He spoke of the many people who 
had aided in contributing to the work. The close of 
his address was the formal presentation of the new 
accessions to the college. 

Mrs. Crane made a simple and appealing speech of 
presentation, telling of that loyal and courageous 
Universalist, Thomas Crane, from whom came the 
first large endowment to the school, of the further 
gifts of Albert Crane, and of her own benefactions. 
She urged the student body to remember these helpers 
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and to carry on in their spirit. Receiving the ke 
from Mr. Jones she presented it to President Couser 

The president, in a few words, expressed 
gratitude of the faculty for this adornment to 
Hill, and stated that a problem of some seventy-fo 
years duration, the location of the main entrance 
the campus, had been solved by this daring and s 
cessful project. 

John Coleman Adams’s hymn, “We praise The 
God, for harvests earned,” was sung. 

There were greetings from Judge Hill, who re 
resented the trustees, from Dr. Hall on behalf of ti 
theological school, Dr. Etz for the Universalist Gener 
Convention, Dr. Cornish for the American Unitarie 
Association, and Donald Hoyt for the Crane student 
Dr. Miles was called upon for a brief message frot 
St. Lawrence. 

Judge Hill, in a few words, thanked all the donor 
for their interest in the college. Dr. Hall declare 
that the chapel filled a long standing need in th 
school. ‘Atmosphere,’ he said, “is of great impor 
tance in the training of the minister. Here in t 
beautiful and inspiring chapel, the student may lear 
to worship naturally and reverently amid appropriat 
surroundings.” / 

Dr. Miles praised the good taste of the builders.) | 
“In many chapels, with their ugly stained glass win= | 
dows, the light of God is corrupted. Here the ligh 
ers.” q 

Dr. Etz brought greetings from the Convention 
and from the alumni of the school. 

Dr. Cornish declared that the liberal churches had 
made a great mistake in underrating the importance of 
devotion, but that they were now realizing the neces= 
sity of this phase of religion. He hoped that this: 
chapel would provide the future graduates of the: 
school with a greater knowledge of the needs of men. } 

Mr. Hoyt spoke of the effects of the new an 
harmonious surroundings upon the students. “Dur 
ing the past few weeks, students have again an 
again, as they have ascended the steps of the War 
Memorial, stopped, gazed up at this group of build- 
ings, and said proudly, ‘This is a real theological 
school!’” 7 

President Cousens conducted a short responsive’ 
service of dedication, ending, ‘Thus to the worship 
of God and the service of man, to the stirring of minds. 
to reverence, and hearts to high service, we dedicate: 
this Crane Memorial Chapel.” 

The prayer of dedication was offered by Drf 
Fischer. The benediction, by Dr. McCollester, ended 
the ceremony. 

A reception to Mrs. Crane and her friends was. 
held at the home of Dean McCollester immediately 
afterwards. Thus ended a happy commencement 
season. 


I observe that all the bookish men have a tendency to be- | 
lieve that they are unpopular. Parker gravely informs me by | 
word and by letter that he is precisely the most unpopular of | 
all men in New England. Alcott believed the same thing of him- 
self, and I, no doubt, if they had not anticipated me in claiming 
this distinction, should have claimed it for myself—From the | 
Heart of Emerson’s Journals, edited by Bliss Perry. 
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COMMENT ON FREDERICK ELIOT 
Robert M. Cummins 


What Frederick M. Eliot virtually says in his article en- 
titled “When Half Gods Go’’ is briefly: ‘‘. . . . the idea of God 
as a loving Heavenly Father .... seems... . to be out of 
harmony with contemporary beliefs in science, ethics and art. 
. ... The change from the idea of a personal God to that of a 
non-personal God will be an enormous gain.”’ 

Is Mr. Eliot playing the role of prophet or teacher? If 
prophet, then some day it may be said of him, “‘Eliot was right;’’ 
a remark which is no particular credit to the prophet or to any 
oneelse. If teacher, then we ask now, ‘‘What has he taught?”’ 

All religious liberals admire the pioneering stamp of men 
like Eliot. We ought to be able to throw the old aside when 
it proves to be inadequate. We should stand ready to abandon 
the ‘‘not so good’’ and swim hard in hopes of reaching ‘‘the 
better.’’ Universalists base their belief upon the universality 
as well as the fatherhood of God, and if a time comes when the 
idea of fatherhood should be replaced by a higher concept, I 
say with others, ‘‘Let’s go;’’ but I can’t say now that Eliot’s 
article would convince me of the wisdom of such a move. 

When I say that I conceive of God as a Person, I realize 
that the very words I am forced to use only very imperfectly 
express my conception. But I say positively that I do not agree 
with his statement that ‘‘the change from the idea of a personal 
God to that of a non-personal God will be an enormous gain.”’ 

Mr. Eliot’s conception of God claims to be more scientific, 
more intense, more universal. Possibly so, but isn’t it just 
as plausible to conceive of God as a Personality and an Order— 
God and His Kingdom? 

When I think of the universe, I think of ‘‘God.’’ When I 
think of myself, I think of my ‘‘Father.’’ The objects of thought 
are one and the same, but more meaningful when used in their 
natural field. It can not be necessary for God to be compre- 
hended within the scope of one set of ideas. 

I listened to the Symphony Orchestra the other evening. 
Am I to infer that the members of that orchestra were directed 
wholly by the printed copy of the conductor’s composition and 
not at all by their personal relationships to him? 

So much is implied in Mr. Eliot’s article, even in his title, 
that would indicate that our conception of God’s fatherhood is 
merely a ‘“‘carry-over’’ from primitive animism. Mr. Eliot 
must bear in mind that the scientific method requires him, when 
he wishes to conceive of God as a Universal All, to conceive of the 
only ‘‘All’”’ he knows by personal experience—his own self. He 
omits the very foundation of his knowing God at all. 

The noblest of religions conceive of Human Personality as 
holding precedence over all other values. If, therefore, my per- 
sonality is sacred, how can I be expected to worship God whose 
nature is less than my own? 

* * * 


THE PENSION PLAN—DO IT RIGHT—DO IT NOW 
E. V. Stevens 


When the Committee on Official Reports at the Lowell Con- 
vention offered a recommendation relative to pensions for our 
older ministers, I made an amendment suggesting to the General 
Convention that they discontinue paying pensions to ministers 
in New York who are now receiving such aid from the New York 
Convention, and apportion the sum now being paid to New York 
ministers among the men outside New York who are eligible to 
pensions under the plan of the General Convention. As my 
motion was not seconded and my position seemed to awaken little 
support from the floor of the Convention, I felt I was seriously 
misunderstood. It seemed to me the members present felt I was 
opposed to efforts of the General Convention to do something for 
our ministers now who are just as worthy and deserving as any 
group may be ten or twenty years hence. 

I wish to say I am most kindly disposed toward the General 
Convention Board and feel they are to be commended for what 
they are doing, and that I believe they are earnestly and honestly 
anxious to be fair and just to all of the ministers, especially those 


who in these later years seem to be playing a losing game. It is 
generally recognized that our men are carrying burdens from 
which they should be relieved as far as possible. Are there any 
among us who do not feel that the men and women who have 
carried burdens through the heat of the day for thirty or forty or 
more years in our ministry should not now be relieved of anxiety, 
for at least the common comforts of life, for the remainder of 
their days? 

I do most heartily commend the General Convention Board 
for what they are doing especially for the ministers outside of 
New York. I know the $125 per year they are giving to our 
men is a God-send. And I presume it is about all they feel 
justified in doing at present, especially with the-plan in mind of 
giving to all equally regardiess of place of residence. The one 
mistake I am sure they have made is in overlooking the fact that 
the New York State Convention has undertaken to pension its 
ministers now residing within its own jurisdiction. By most 
commendable effort they are able to pay a very comfortable pen- 
sion to the men who still reside within that state. But this help 
is withheld from many ministers who have served in New York 
but who are now beyond her borders. Under these conditions 
for the General Convention to take funds especially contributed 
for ministers’ pensions and to pro-rate the money to all of pen- 
sionable age, including those in New York already receiving state 
aid, is in my opinion unfair and unjust. The presiding officer of 
the Lowell Convention, supported by members of the General 
Convention Board who were present, notified me that the General 
Convention was able to pay a larger pension under the present 
plan than it would be able to do by the plan I offered. How can 
this be? Consider this point fora moment. The Convention is 
now paying $2,875 per year to ministers in Massachusetts. If 
they are paying $1,800 to $2,000 to ministers in New York and 
$3,000 or $4,000 to those outside both states, making $125 to each 
of the sixty eligible to this help, the amount would surely be ma- 
terially increased if the $1,800 or $2,000 were withheld from the 
New York ministers and given pro-rata to the forty-five or so 
outside of New York. 

The General Convention Board say they have for two years 
or more been asking the New York State Convention to come 
into the union and help to serve all the ministers alike. The New 
York Convention refuses to do so until the General Convention 
is able to do as much for all as they are doing in New York alone. 
In other words, the General Convention is asking New York to 
come in, but paying them a bonus to stay out. 

No New York minister now receiving the pension would 
ever vote to surrender the benefits he is now receiving, for to do so 
would be to quarrel with his own bread and butter, and no New 
York man not receiving the pension would vote to go in with the 
General Convention plan, for to do so would be to take $125 per 
year from men whom they honor and respect. 

But we can not go on.in this way, for the time would never 
come when equality would be established. And ministers re- 
siding in New York would always be a preferred class by them- 
selves. 

Now is the time to change the policy. Discontinue paying 
pensions to men in New York receiving the state aid; distribute 
this amount pro-rata to the ministers outside of New York, and 
move at once for a fund sufficient to pay all men a reasonable 
pension. The men now living are as deserving and needy as 
others may be ten or fifteen years hence. 

We have the largest number of ministers of pensionable age 
we will ever have. The annual decrease in our enrollment is 
well above 10 per cent. The number to receive pensions for the 
next twenty years will probably not be above fifty. And our 
ministers die at or below seventy years on the average. Five or 
six years will be as long as we shall have to pay any one minister. 
The pension cause appeals to every one. After our people had 
been giving all they felt they could for our denominational calls, a 
group of our churches gave in one week $50,000 for a cause in 
which they were all interested. I believe the same management 
could secure in a year $150,000 or more in New England alone for 
the pension fund. Why not do it right and just and do it now? 
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THE REV. FREDERIC WILLIAM MILLAR 
Lewis B. Fisher 


Frederic William Millar was born Sept. 30, 1859, in Quebec, 
and died in the hospital at Sycamore, III., June 10, 1930, at the 
age of seventy-one, 

When a young man he became pastor of a Baptist church 
in North Hatley, Canada. By some way unknown to me he 
came to possess Paige’s Commentary and Thayer’s Theology. 
He became a Universalist, and brought his Baptist church with 
him into that faith, and there is yet a Universalist church in 
North Hatley, Quebec. 

In 1887, when Mr. Millar was twenty-eight years of age, he 
went over to St. Johnsbury, Vt., and was ordained by Dr. I. M. 
Atwood. Then followed pastorates at Whitewater, Wis., Ryder 
Memorial in Chicago, then at Sycamore, Il]., then a second pas- 
torate at Ryder Memorial. About 1912 St. Paul’s Church in 
Chicago moved to the Midway, and absorbed Ryder Memorial. 

He was a constant attendant at the Church of the Redeemer, 
on the West Side, and in 1923 was chosen my assistant minister. 
To Mr. Millar, and to me—as to Judge Barker of Texas—Paige 
and Thayer were the last words in theology. Our generation 
lived at a time when Orthodoxy was dropping.a sinner every 
second into endless literal hell fire. Millar, with Paige in one 
hand and Thayer in the other, and the Bible in his heart and on 
his tongue, fought the beasts. We knew all the texts that taught 
Universalism, and we knew how to denature and sterilize all the 
texts that taught hell fire. Mr. Millar was not fossilized, how- 
ever. He kept up with New Thought and faith healing and such 
cults, and filled Redeemer’s vestry evenings with seekers. He 
knew that no man was any sicker than he thought he was, no 
man any older than he admitted he was, and no man any poorer 
than he felt. 

While at Sycamore, Mr. Millar led in a great plan to build 
and endow the city hospital there. All Sycamore loved and 
honored him, and our generous people who backed him in his 
plan. 
died. His body lies in the mausoleum in beautiful Elmwood 
at Sycamore. He is survived by two brothers, William and John 
of New York City, and two sisters, Mrs. Milburne of Montreal 
and Mrs. Cameron of Chicago. His funeral was attended by Dr. 
Roblee of the Federated Church of Sycamore, and Dr. Fisher 
of Chicago. One brother and one sister were present. 

Many in Sycamore and elsewhere greatly loved and honored 
Frederic Millar, but, as happens to all unique and positive per- 
sons, there were those who could not appreciate him. Serenely 
he went on his way, loving and serving all he could, and hating 
no one. 

He never had wife, child, or home. If some thought that 
his abode needed an immaculate housekeeper at times, he never 
made any entangling alliances with disturbers of his bachelor 
quarters. 

He knew what he wanted and he had it, and he knew where 


he was going and he went. 
* * * 


ON ‘‘A PIONEER OF UNIVERSALISM’”’ 


When I was a lad and in an atmosphere of Universalism 
which was the fact, the name of Sylvanus Cobb was common on 
the lips of the faithful. 

He died in 1866, in Boston, and so far as we are concerned 
his fame was less than that of his son, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., writer 
of stories for the New York Ledger—the first tales of adventure and 
of super-fiction that the lads of the seventies were permitted 
to read in liberal households. 

Perhaps there was no writer of all time more abundantly 
advertised than was Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., for Robert Bonner was 
the veriest Barnum of his day in advertising. He believed in it 
as did all successful men of the period. Not long ago, Mr. C. H. 
K. Curtis said to us: ‘‘I hired money; always hired money and 
spent it on advertising. By that means I got more money to 
spend on advertising and could hire more money for advertising, 
by reason of what I spent.’’ 
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“The Gunmaker of Moscow,” that is the only title of Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr., that we can recall at this moment—but the 
thrill of the tale lingers yet in memory; we had so little of the stuff 
that Edgar Wallace now turns out. ‘‘What do you mean?” said 
a book-purchaser to the book clerk. ‘‘This is yesterday’s 
Edgar Wallace. I want to-day’s.’’ 

It was perhaps more reprehensible in Sylvanus Cobb, Jr’s., 
fictional proclivities that he was the son of a clergyman; though 
the Orthodox shook their heads sadly and said: ‘‘What else can 
you expect of the son of a Universalist clergyman? To be writ- 
ing lies. To be corrupting youth by fiction. To be writing 
novels.”’ 

It was the habit of the Universalist of the times to lean 
backward in daily life, lest his backslidings might be attributed 
to his faith—no hell, whatsoever. He would be prudent lest it 
might hurt the church. The Baptist might backslide—the 
church would care for him and by a certain process of mercy 
would save him seventy times seven from the brimstone pit. 
But the Universalist had no such anchor. He scouted a fiery 
future and there was no precipice from which to draw him away. 
So he was bound to go over. It was also rumored, in those days 
of free drinking, that S. Cobb, Jr., was addicted to alcoholic 
beverage, during which he wrote these wonderful tales. Truth 
is that Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., was an Edgar Wallace and an S. S. 
Van Dine before his day—a man of genius in plot and in grandiose 
writing peculiar to his day, yet in advance of all others. 

His father made hoop-holes at a cent apiece in Norway, Me., 
to get books and stationery for his schooling. We do not know 
how much it may be worth to make hoop-holes or hop-poles, 
but a cent is not so much either way. His parents were third 
generation descendants of the Cobbs who came to Plymouth 
on the next boat after the Mayflower; or rather on the second 
voyage of the Mayflower. I have heard my grandmother tell 
what a grand preacher was Sylvanus Cobb—Universalist. Dr. 
George W. Quinby, idol of my grandmother, editor of the Gospel 
Banner, was a devout admirer of the elder Cobb. Well do I re- 
member Dr. Quinby and somewhat do I fear him as memory 
reverts; for we always ‘‘owed’”’ something on the Banner and its 
payment was a severe test of the family purse. 

Sylvanus Cobb was a poet and a writer, which accounts for 
his gifted son’s leanings. The first Universalist church in Maine 
was built in Norway and when Cobb was sixteen years old (1814) 
he espoused the cheerful faith that has now been usurped by 
Orthodoxy, which no longer mentions a practical hell. In those 
days, believe me, it meant something to be a Universalist. It 
was almost equal to wearing the Scarlet Letter on the breast. 

When Cobb went to teach school, he was found to be qualified 
in every branch. He was a great scholar and had a marvelous 
mind. But the Orthodox examiner wrote a ‘‘P. S.’’ on the cer- 
tificate, that the young man, although legally qualified, held a 
certain opinion on certain matters and that so far as the examiner 
went “‘he could not consistently commit a child to one of such 
religious sentiments.”’ 

So—when Cobb was twenty-two years old he went over to 
Portsmouth, away from Norway, Me., to study for the ministry 
with Sebastian Streeter, an early Universalist preacher. And 
then he came to Winthrop, Me., to preach there, beginning on 
June 28, 1820, the year that Maine became a state of Maine. 

And then Cobb became the pioneer of Universalism in Maine. 
Every June 28, the Maine church should observe a day of me- 
morial to this valiant old hero—ostracised among the Orthodox, 
revered among the growing membership of the faith. And what 
a subject those old-timers had—the doctrine of God’s mercy, 
His love, His non-cruelty, and the denial of the lakes of brim- 
stone and eternal death. 

He spent eight years here in Maine—fruitfully for the church 
—and then went to Malden, Mass. They changed a Unitarian 
church into Universalist in order to get Sylvanus Cobb as preacher. 

But at heart Sylvanus Cobb was more newspaper man and 
journalist than he was preacher—great as he was in the pulpit. 
He saw the power of the printed word and the brief period of 
existence of the spoken word. He began to publish in Waltham, 
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Mass., areligious paper, the Christian Freeman. It stood for Uni- 
versalism, total abstinence and anti-slavery—and this in 18389. 
He had served in the Massachusetts Legislature for two terms 
and was accused of mixing politics and religion—mostly because 
he was always with advanced liberalism. But one thing this 
doughty old-timer always was and always did. He was always 
champion and always fought for advanced thought on three 
fundamentals—anti-drink, anti-hell, anti-slavery. Now ‘“‘anti- 
hell’’ does not mean, even in Cobb’s thesis, escape from punish- 
ment for sins, but it was directed against frightening people into 
formalism, by picturing tortures after death in an ‘‘unsaved’’ 
state. 

He carried on two great debates in his paper—one with Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams on ‘‘The Scripturalness of Future, Endless 

' Punishment” and another with Dr. Edward Hudson on ‘‘Human 
Destiny,’’ Dr. Hudson believing in ‘‘annihilation’”’ after death. 

It is not our purpose to give a biography of Dr. Cobb, but 
rather to suggest the changes in religious thought in Protestantism 
since that day. They debated endless punishment—-seriously, 
and always. When the churches stopped preaching penalties 
it lost membership—no doubt of that. One’s youth in those 
days was beset by fears. By night he tossed his bed, fearing 
himself to be “‘lost’’ endlessly. Camp-meetings were made ec- 
static by the children who were “‘rescued’”’ through confession 
and repentance, of they knew not what. And we have seen old 
sinners edging to the mercy seat and finally beating their heads 
on earth amid the throes of the casting-out of the devils of sin— 
then a very practical matter. And none the less practical now— 
though diderently exercised. 

We would that some vivid writer would honestly relate the 
story of that period of the incoming of Universalism in New 
England, for it is so interesting, so practical, so humorous in a 
good way,soimportant. View its effect on childhood, so impor- 
tant also. 

Happening to see 2 mention of Sylvanus Cobb, these sug- 
gestions have come to us. Cobb was not a “‘fanciful’’ speaker; 
heavy, and diligently powerful, rather than interesting. But he 
was apicture. We have heard our “‘folks’’ tell of him—massive 
head, Websterian-looking, six feet two, commanding presence. 

He married a Hallowell girl, Eunice Hale Waite, by whom 
he had nine children. We wonder if there are any descendants of 
this Maine man hereabout to-day. If so they may well be 
proud of their ancestor.—A.G. S., in Lewiston Evening Journal. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Irresponsibility 


I have a friend who should have lived in Athens in the old 
day when all the dwellers in that place lived only that they might 
hear and tell some new thing. And I am Indebted to him for 
Such Knowledge as I have of several things that were more or 
less new to me when he told them. And with all the rest he doth 
now and again relate unto me Notions that I hear with interest 
but do not believe. And this also is all to the good, for then do 
we have a Cheerful Argument. 

And he spake unto me concerning a man who had Broken 
the Law, and for whom my friend had more sympathy than I. 
Or if not sympathy, he had at least more ability to think up Ex- 
cuses for him. 

And he said, That man should not be Punished, for he is 
Not Responsible. 

And I said, In that event he should be Punished the Sooner 
and Longer lest he become Irresponsible again. 

But he said, That would be Inhuman. 

And I said, Then it would be suitable to the Sin that he hath 
done; for that was Inhuman? 

And he said, Thou dost cling fast to thine Obsolete Termin- 
ology; for Sin is not a word that may be used in a Scientifick Dis- 
cussion. _ We should speak of him as Delinquent. 

And I inquired, saying, Doth calling it Delinquent make 
the consequences any Less Harmful? 


And he said, It is not a Matter of Consequences, but of Re- 
sponsibility. And no man is Responsible, nor is any man’s Will 
free. 

Now my staff was in mine hand as we sate, and I set it down 
hard on his Toe. 

And he said, Thou hast hurt my Pet Corn. 

And I gave him a thump on the Toes of the Other Foot. 

And he said, What dost thou mean, hurting my Feet? 

And I smote him a trifle more sharply than was comfortable 
upon the Leg. 

And he said, I am offended at thee. Stop, lest I be angry. 

And I said, Dost thou not know that I am not Re- 
sponsible? 12 

And he said, I begin to think so, for thou dost act Most 
Trrationally. 

And I smote him once more. 

And then he was Angry and he spake as a Gentleman should 
not speak unto another. 

And I said, Sit thou down and be calm. For I am wholly 
Responsible, and I will desist. 

And still he was not wholly happy. 

And I said, I am aware that the Will of man is weak, and 
that mighty Loadstones draw the Iron Nails from the Ships of 
Human Endeavor. And I do not wonder that men have said, 
What we do is not of our own Choice and Free Will. But every 
man on whose Pet Corn another man doth set his Staff or his 
Foot blames the man who hurts him. There is not any other 
rule by which we can measure Human Conduct in ourselves or 
others save that of an assumption that men are responsible for 
their Conduct. Yea, and at the Day of Judgment, each of us will 
be his own Judge, and that will be the thing that shall make it 
Hell or Heaven. 


* * * 


A FEW WORDS OF CRITICISM 


I fully agree with the poets 
Who tell us that Nature is grand, 
But [ have little praise for a few of her ways 
Which I find I can not understand. 
The bugs which arrive in my orchard, 
Leaving sheer desolation behind ’em, 
When they go on their raids are arrayed in such shades 
That the wrens and the robins can’t find ’em. 


The aphids, those razor-jawed creatures 
Which are scattered around by the ants, 
Are clad in a green of a translucent sheen 
That matches the stalks of the plants. 
And by never a bug-eating songster 
Which over the garden has hovered 
In a forage for food for his hungering brood 
The pirating mites are discovered. 


The hen, although noisy, is useful 
Because of the eggs she will lay, 
But a hawk or a kite as they pose in their flight 
Can see her a half mile away. 
And the birds which make wonderful music 
Are a prey to the foes that beset them 
Their plumes are so bright that they glow in the night 
And the pot-hunting tomeats can get them. 


So I file this complaint against Nature, 
Who is given, I hold, to mistakes. 
I’ve contended for long that she’s rather too strong 
For the worst of the creatures she makes. 
For the most of her plentiful blessings 
I am filled with a sense of thanksgiving, 
But I think that she errs in the habit of hers 
Of letting the pests go on living. 


James J. Montague, in New York Herald Tribune, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. ELIOT THANKS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not refrain from writing to thank you for giving space 
in the Christian Leader to my article, ‘‘When Half-Gods Go,’’ and 
for the cordial words of editorial comment on it. There is a fine 
spirit of hospitality in your columns that appeals to one greatly. 
And I certainly appreciate your ability to see that my approach 
to the intellectual problems of religious belief is intended to be a 
reverent one. No theologicai discussion can get very far unless 
both sides can take for granted a common concern for the re- 
ligious values behind all formulations of belief. 

The label ‘‘humanist’’ seems to me very unsatisfactory at 
the present moment. One has to explain whether the term is 
used in the sense that Erasmus, or Irving Babbitt, or Professor 
Schiller, or Professor Haydon, or Charles Potter uses it; and a 
word that is stretched to cover so vast a field of divergent minds 
is very nearly useless. But labels don’t seem to me to matter very 
much. What does matter is to get religious peopie—especially 
those of the liberal churches—to thinking a great deal more 
actively than they have been of recent years. And that seems to 
be happening! 

Frederick M. Eliot. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


* * 


THE INNESS PAINTINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think that you, and perhaps some of your readers, will be 
interested to know of an article appearing in the June issue of 
Beautiful Florida. 

The article is entitled ‘“The Church of the Good Shepherd 
and the George Inness, Jr., Paintings,’’ and was written by Mrs. 
Herbert Kitsen of the Eaton (Ohio) church. The article was 
prepared with the consent of Mrs. Richards and Mrs. George 
Inness, Jr. 

Our Executive Secretary, in his report published in the Chris- 
tian Leader of April 12, wrote that ‘‘the church and these pictures 
must be a great influence in the lives of many.’’ Mrs. Kitsen’s 
article in Beautiful Florida will bear witness to the truth of those 
words. 

Beautiful Florida is the art organ for the state of Florida, and 
is published at Winter Park. Copies of the June issue can be 
secured at some of the better news stands for ten cents, or by 
addressing the magazine at Winter Park. 

Roscoe A. Walters. 

Eaton, Ohio. 


* * 


‘““WILFUL OBFUSCATION OF ISSUES’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

“Wilful obfuscation of issues.’? I thank Mr. Kent for that 
phrase. I could never have thought of anything so good myself, 
and it exactly describes his letter. Who would have expected 
a man so devoted to facts to indulge in such a flight of fancy? 

I am quite a stickler for facts, too, but I want them kept 
in their proper place, subordinate to the truth which is above and 
beyond them. Let us now consider a few facts. Mr. Rouillard 
wrote a letter to the Leader in which he said, ‘‘When an honest, 
educated man uses the word truth, he means but one thing, that 
which is in conformity to fact, or reality. By fact he means that 
which is actual, that which is manifestly real.’’ Mr. Kent wrote 
a letter to the Leader in which he said, ‘‘My own rule is never 
to believe a thing till I have to—till the evidence compels me,”’ 
and asked, ‘“‘Should a minister of all people preach things that he 
does not know to be true—to be objectively real?’’ Both men 
wrote other letters which made it clear that they do believein 
things not manifestly or objectively real, such as beauty, right- 
eousness and love. My letter pointed out their inconsistency, 
but Mr. Kent’s reply wanders far from that point. 

He thinks I should feel deeply humiliated at being put on 


record as having given up trying to understand humanism—‘‘a 
movement that is penetrating all liberal communions and gain- 
ing ground more rapidly than any since the boom of Christian 
Science.’’ But I am willing to be put on record also as not un- 
derstanding Christian Science either, and as having given up 
trying to long ago. 

Mr. Kent’s letter furnishes an illustration of one way in 
which facts do not tell the truth. It is a fact that I said, ‘“‘Facts 
do not always tell the truth . . . . they do not even tell the 
facts,’ but that quotation does not tell the truth about what I 
said. The words omitted where he has put the points and the 
sentence following are needed to make the meaning clear. The 
quotation—though a fact as far as it goes—not only does not 
tell the truth about me, but I do not believe it tells the truth 
about Mr. Kent either. I feel sure he is a fair-minded man who 
would not, in a calmer mood, misrepresent any one. 

One fact may be as good as another, as he says, but the 
truth is always better. 

A.F. 


* * 


TOO MUCH UNITARIANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Too much Unitarianism in this paper to suit me, but pre- 
sume I will continue to take it, as we always have. Why nota 
nice notice about the closing of dear old Lombard that the Uni- 
tarians were going to do so much for? 

C. 

Galesburg, Ill. 


* * 


A UNITARIAN CONSIDERS UNITARIAN HUMANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are signs that so-called humanists in our Unitarian 
fellowship are coming of age. For most of them, afraid of the 
word atheist, think they can enjoy their atheism just as well 
under another name. So long as they remain in a state of 
spiritual adolescence, they are not only satisfied with the title 
of humanist, but are proud of it. But assoon as their humanism 
begins to mature, radical changes occur in their whole outlook 
on life. 

The first examples of mature humanists are to be found 
in the western part of the United States, where humanism seems 
to thrive best. One prominent humanist, apparently realizing 
the incompatibility between atheism and religion, has chosen to 
withdraw from the field of religion and enter the field of social 
service. Another prominent humanist has reached the point 
where he not only has no objection to the label of atheist, but is 
proud of it. We may reasonably expect, at some future date, to 
learn that he has decided to call his place a lecture hall rather 
than a church. Similar action may be expected from the First 
Humanist Society in New York, if it survives the summer. 

Humanism is popular, and is destined to become more popu- 
lar, because it is the easiest way out for the religiously immature, 
for the superficial mind. Religion is man’s natural quest for a 
deeper, a richer, a more abundant life of the spirit. There have 
always been churches which have offered to relieve the individual 
of responsibility and worry in this quest by providing him with a 
mediator, dead or living, who would do the necessary thinking 
and working, and by some miraculous hocus-pocus bring to him 
this abundant life. 

Humanism to-day offers a still easier escape. No one, not 
even amediator, need worry. Humanism says to the manwho is 
slightly affected by a divine discontent: “‘Forget about God,who 
is a childish fiction; don’t worry much about your soul. You are 
a splendid animal, capable of experiencing sensations which are 
pleasant. Be efficient! Go to the psychologist, and learn to 
enjoy pleasant sensations in an efficient manner. You may find 
that you will get pleasant sensations from bringing pleasant 
sensations to other. But beware lest these mislead you into 
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g that some force outside yourself enters into the process. 
ctical! and do not get too far away om business methods. 
| all, confine your attention to man.”’ It is in this last 
e that humanism ceases to be human. For attention to 
Includes his spiritual nature, which looks beyond man. 
initarian humanists, in other words, are usually individuals 
e no longer courageous enough to be religious, but who 
| like to confess that fact, either to themselves or to the 
If and when they reach their maturity as humanists, 
vill have become good Watsonians and, casting to the void 
lhsense about God and the soul, will devote their time to 
ology as a means of creating pleasant sensations and avoid- 
}pleasant ones. 
- 


rewster, Mass. 


J. Ernest Bryant. 


* * 


LIFORNIAN WRITES OF NEW ENGLAND AND US 


» Editor of the Leader: 
Vhen I received the Leader of May 17, I was compelled to 
ls with much regret that you were still harping on the sub- 
iof stunt marriages, as you choose to term them. It is 
' evident that the old shell of conservatism which surrounds 
jew England mind gets a little thicker and a bit harder each 
‘until one wonders how soon complete petrification may be 
ted to take place. Thank heaven I got out of that at- 
Phere in time. 
Since it is one of the two great adventures of youth, why not 
the marriage relation in that true spirit of adventure with- 
vhich this, the most beautiful section of our beloved country, 
d still be a combination of wilderness and desert? Why re- 
it its formal consummation to a ceremony so antiquated as 
b in danger of becoming moldy if accidentally left out of the 
siastical refrigerator over night? 
The one and only essential of a true marriage is the pure, 
dulterated love of a man for a woman if reciprocated in kind, 
when this quality is present no ceremony, however unique, 


‘bng as it remains within the bounds of legality and morality, 
either lessen or cheapen it, and if this quality be not present 
mount of ministerial mumbling can produce it or monastical 


geration preserve it. 

In his sermon to us on Mother’s Day Dr. Carpenter voiced 
disapproval of certain parts of the marriage ritual, for in- 
ice, “Wilt thou take this woman,”’ ‘“Who giveth this woman,”’ 
ith this ring I thee wed,’’ as giving the ceremony too much 

appearance of a mere legal transfer of property, to which 

a matter of fact it originally amounted. To borrow some of 
fo eful methods of expression, now, dear ladies, do you get 

$ picture clearly in your minds, and you men watch out now, 

i and when they do catch on there is going to be some rat- 

g among the dry bones of antiquity until this thing is changed 
d B Geomes the mutually solemn obligation taken by two per- 
1s Standing upon absolutely equal ground which it should be. 

I grant you that marriage should be and must always re- 
lin a sacred institution, but let me remind you that one of the 
cipal reasons why progress in religion has failed to keep pace 
th progress in science as applied to the material affairs of the 
rd, is that so many of the most sacred and beautiful things 
life have always been pictured in drab colors. Another 
ison is that the true ratio of formal to practical in religion has 
en reversed. To my mind this formula P38 F1 would have 
ved to keep the church much more in the running than it is. 

To return to our subject, it is never buoyant youth rejoicing 
the purity and sweetness of their young love, but those who 
ter the relation from some sordid and unworthy motive, who 
her sneak off to a justice of the peace in some place not requir- 
r advance notice, or seek a cloak for their unworthiness in a 
ting of ceremonial perfection. 

As to your editorial of April 19. Why regard a marriage 
der water as any more sensational or out of good taste than a 

ptism by immersion? And as to your editorial of May 17, 

s age when the setting and attendant expenses of any but 
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the most prosaic of weddings costs from two to several hundred 
dollars, if a young couple not abundantly supplied with worldly 
goods are lucky enough to be sufficiently attractive or popular 
with their business acquaintances to be offered a chance to have 
all the expenses of their wedding paid for merely consenting to 
allow the ceremony to add a touch of beauty to any legitimate 
advertising campaign, whether conducted on the earth or under 
the waters or in the heavens above, for them to refuse would be 
just plain foolish. 

Since I am not personally known to many of your readers 
it might be pertinent to remark that, having two young, un- 
married daughters of my own, I can not be accused of making 
this criticism under the guise of the disinterested observer, who 
nevertheless likes to meddle, and furthermore let me add that 
we never lock up our Leader in the closet with the rest of the 
skeletons. 

Now in conclusion, dear Editor, take this gentle hint from 
another friend from Maine and when you have nothing better 
with which to fill up your editorial columns than a dissertation 
upon “‘stunt marriages’ merely because they are, as we Cali- 
fornians would say, a bit unusual, give us instead, please, one of 
your delightful ‘‘Cruising’’ articles, in the production of which 
you have proved yourself abundantly able to both entertain 
and instruct, whereas the two editorials I have ventured to 
criticise were neither instructive nor entertaining, to me at least, 
and I fancy not to most of your readers, except perhaps to 
those who, as Dr. Carpenter so aptly puts it, are content to sit 
with their arms folded and both feet in the grave. 

Charles P. Turner. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


* * 


LYNCHINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We should hold up our hands in horror at Soviet Russia or 
race riots in India as long as we have lynchings in our own 
country! Every time a lynching occurs it is a recurrent blot 
upon the integrity of the laws of our country and a blot on Chris- 
tianity. Nothing does more to damage the cause of Christianity 
in foreign countries than lynching. We must notify our Senators 
to vote for the ‘‘Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill,’ and put this monster 
(lynching) out of our beloved country forever. 

Lotta C. Bachman. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


MOVE TO WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your suggestion in the Leader of May 31 on ‘‘Moving Head- 
quarters” is surely wise and timely. Why should the head- 
quarters of any national organization be located in the extreme 
northeastern corner of our country? ‘To-day such a location is 
ananachronism. Thereasons that dictated the original location 
have disappeared. The logical center is Chicago. But Wash- 
ington is a strategic point and, though it be rank heresy to even 
suggest such a thought to conservative Yankeedom, it is a move 
in the right direction. So far as Boston is concerned it is the 
logical center of nothing save New England, which in some parts 
of our land would not be regarded as a very large state. Wash- 
ington is now, and wil! increasingly be more so, the real center of 
our American life. Let us boom Washington and escape from 
our New England provincialism. A New England department 
can still be maintained to minister to our local needs, and that 
is all we have a right to expect. With all due respect to the New 
England in which I was born and reared and where nearly all my 
ministry has been passed, I hail this suggestion as a move into 
the limelight—its place in the sun—where Universalism really 
belongs. A few years ago I ventured to suggest that the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association move to Chicago and become some- 
thing, and if looks could kill I would now be where I shall some- 
time go—underground. 

H.L. Buzzell. 


Calais, Me. 
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THE ADMIRALS AND THE THREE-POWER TREATY 


During the past month the London treaty has been subjected 
to bitter attack by naval officers and “‘big navy’’ politicians in 
each of the three countries which agreed to limit its naval pro- 
gram until 1936. In Great Britain, Winston Churchill declared 
in a speech in the House of Commons on May.15 that Britain 
had been forced into accepting ‘‘not parity, but inferiority in 
naval strength,’ and that the MacDonald government had 
been “guilty of sacrificing Britain’s right to decide what she 
needed for her own security.’’ In Japan, Admiral Kato, chief of 
the naval General Staff, threatened to resign because of the un- 
favorable terms accepted by the Japanese delegation at London. 
And in the United States high ranking naval officers have de- 
clared that the treaty denied the American navy the kind of 
ships it needs, and left it inferior not only to the British navy but 
also to that of Japan in the Pacific area. 

In no other country, however, have the personal views of 
naval officers been given public hearing to the extent they have 
in the United States. The testimony before the two Senate 
committees which have been conducting hearings for more than 
three weeks has revealed not only opposition to the terms of the 
London agreement, but opposition to the principles of limitation 
on which that agreement was based. In effect, the attitude of a 
majority of the General Board is that the United States should 
never have abandoned the position which it took at the Geneva 
conference in 1927 when it asked for complete freedom to build 
as many large 8-inch-gun cruisers as might be necessary, that it 
should not in any case have accepted less than 21 8-inch-gun 
cruisers regardless of what other powers might ask, and that it 
should have retained the ratio of 5 to 8 with respect to Japan in 
every category of ship, in order, as the testimony of Admiral 
Mark L. Bristol showed, that the United States should be in a 
position to wage an effective war in Far Kastern waters. 

Only four naval officers, all attached to the American dele- 
gation at London as advisers or experts, approved the terms of 
the treaty. Almost a score of officers, including a majority of 
the General Board, criticised the agreement as damaging to the 
best interests of the United States. 

Had these views been published six months ago as repre- 
senting the position of the United States there would have been 
no naval conference. Had the views of Winston Churchill been 
accepted by the British government, and the views of Admiral 
Kato been accepted by the Japanese government, there would 
likewise have been no conference. 

Despite the shortcomings of the London treaty from the 
viewpoint of reduction of armaments, therefore, there are those 
who feel that the principle of limitation by international agree- 
ment will be at stake when the treaty is reported to the Senate 
for ratification. The Foreign Relations Committee ended its 
public hearings on May 28, and is expected to recommend favor- 
able action at a special session of the Senate to be called im- 
mediately after the regular session adjourns. 

* * 


LABOR’S FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


Successful during the last ten days in three debates of major 
importance, the Labor Government, after a year in office, can 
look forward with reasonable expectation to a considerably 
lengthened span of life; this despite growing unemployment, two 
unfavorable by-elections and a revolt within the Labor Party it- 
self, ending in the resignation of a Cabinet Minister. 

In the debate on India, on May 26, Captain Wedgwood 
Benn, Secretary of State for India, presented a defense of govern- 
ment policy which met with very kindly treatment from the Op- 
position, for there is a general feeling that the Indian situation 
should be considered entirely on its own merits and without refer- 
ence to party politics. Captain Wedgwood Benn’s only critics, 
therefore, were extremist members of his own party. 

On May 28 Conservative criticism of Mr. MacDonald’s un- 


employment policy was reinforced by that of the Lef 
Labor members, led ,by Sir Oswald Mosley, who recent 
signed his Cabinet post as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lane 
in order to advocate more vigorous methods for the cure 0) 
employment, which has increased by 600,000 since Labor 
office a year ago. Nevertheless, only a very small numb) 
Labor members followed the lead of the Liberals in absta? 
from voting. 

Finally, on June 2, the Government successfully oppo» 
motion by Mr. Baldwin calling for the appointment of a g 
committee to examine the London Naval Treaty, the vote ® 
282 to 201. This victory is considered a certain indication\( 
Parliament will ratify the agreement in the near future. 

The Labor Party is not alone in its internal trouble 
there have been persistent rumors of a shake-up in Consery;: 
ranks. Following the resignation of Mr. J. C. C. Davi} 


prophesy Mr. Baldwin’s replacement by one of his followe: 
this connection the name of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, f¢ 


on the subject of imperial preference seems to have | 
Two by-elections have been won by the Conservatives o1: 
issue, while the economic council of the Trade Union Cor: 
general council reported to its parent body in favor of prop)! 
a policy of imperial trade unity to be put forward at the | 
coming Imperial Conference. 


* * 


FRANCE REPLIES 


In an address delivered at Dijon on June 1, and large 
voted to questions of internal politics, M. Tardieu, Prime Mi 
of France, took occasion to comment on French foreign p 
particularly with regard to reparation and the London ]!) 
Conference. France, he said, not only made no sacrifice: 
London or at The Hague, but is to-day in a position which 
her from the necessity either to boast or to fear. js 

““As before the World War,’’ he continued, ‘‘we wish © 
through stability and organization, with the will to remain : 
situations masters of our destiny if there should arise unex ri 
difficulties. The government is passionately interested 7)! 
efforts to achieve peace, but it has neglected nothing which ‘y 
enable France to participate actively by vigilantly safeguey’ 
this country’s security.’’ 

Although M. Tardieu confined himself to a general state ( 
his remarks are interpreted as an answer to the speeches me] 
M. Mussolini in the course of his recent tour of Northern | 
Speechmaking on either side of the Alps is not calculated to ai 
the Franco-Italian malaise which has existed since the “4 
War. Italy, dissatisfied with the colonial settlement effec® 
Versailles, demands the rectification by France of the sountt 
frontier of Libya, and a favorable adjustment of the stat4 
Italians in Tunis. France, for her part, does not appear ree 
relinquish the hope of absorbing the Italian population of "4 
by means of naturalization, and is unwilling to cede any | 
tory in Africa. In Europe, Italy is alarmed by the alliam( 
France with Belgium, Poland and the Little Entente, |1 
France is disturbed by Italy’s control of Albania, and her f\| 
ship with Hungary and Bulgaria. Financially, Italy is nov 
position to plunge into war, and it may be doubted wheth i} 
Mussolini’s speeches are intended to do more than give hj} 
herents new faith in the destiny of Italy. It may be ta} 
however, that the conciliatory spirit shown by M. Brian: 
M. Grandi during their recent conversations at Geneva wi if 
vail over I] Duce’s bellicose assertions, and will permit the sl 
ment of outstanding issues by means of diplomacy. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Associatio 


The Puritans 


Miers of the Bay Colony. By Samuel 
ali It Morison. (Houghton Mifflin. 
Mt /0.) 
i@tfessor Morison of Harvard, who was 
ime time professor of American His- 
Wat Oxferd, gave the Lowell lectures 
f pston last spring on Founders of 
0gs.chusetts Bay. The lectures are 
iileollected in a handsome, well il- 
_Gited volume, and form a most in- 
ili@fing introduction to the early history 
“assachusetts Bay Colony. The style 
) readable, the character portrayal 
(@ilful, and the interpretation of Puri- 
im, while critical in its use of the 
,Hes, remains sympathetic to their 
‘fimental purpose. “‘The ways of the 
jans are not my ways,’”’ says the 
@>r, ‘‘and their faith is not my faith; 
wwtheless they appear to me a coura- 
8, humane, brave, and significant 
r e”? 
he individuals particularly discussed 
ide some precursors of the settlement, 
sMluyt and Captain John Smith in par- 
ar, and even Morton of Merrymount 
troduced, providing an excellent foil 
uch serious characters as John White, 
Dorchester pastor, John Winthrop, 
fitan squire and governor, and Thomas 
bard of Cambridge. Hull, the Boston 
smith, Dunster, the Harvard College 
ident, Nathaniel Ward, lawmaker 
wit, Robert Child, remonstrant, John 
ithrop, Jr., John Eliot, apostle to the 
ans, and Anne Bradstreet provide a 
e variety of types and temperaments, 
bh all of whom Mr. Morison is highly 
essful. 
obert Child is of especial interest be- 
ise he challenged the narrowness of the 
itan polity. He protested against the 
i conformity to an officially established 
gion, the franchise that was growing 
adily narrower. This regime meant 
at no one could settle in the country 
bring in books without undergoing a 
of orthodoxy; and that any one within 
» colony who spoke or wrote in a manner 
pleasing to the authorities, would have 
| book burned, his estate diminished, 
nself perhaps banished.’’ As Mr. Mori- 
1 points out, ‘‘the only possible conse- 
ence of such a suppression of ideas and 
speech, would be a hard, narrow, in- 
leetual poverty.’’ And he adds that 
ch consequences of intolerance have 
sir parallel to-day in what is happening 
Massachusetts, especially in Boston. 
Anne Bradstreet, unique in her distinc- 
mn as the only poet of the first generation 
Puritans whose work had any of the 
neless and universal qualities of genuine 
etry, illustrated the finest sides of Puri- 
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tan womanhood. No wonder she said, of 
her change of residence from the old 
England to the new, ‘‘I found a new world 
and new manners, at which my heart 
rose.’ “It was a brutal life,’’ says Mr. 
Morison, ‘‘for the things that women 
love.’’ But her faith sustained her and 
among the apothegms that she left for the 
instruction of her children was one that 
sums up the genius of these women: 
“There is no object that we see; no action 
that we doe; no good that we injoy; no 
evill that we feele or fear, but we may 
make some spirituall advantage of all.’’ 
Mr. Morison upholds the familiar thesis 
that it was religious motives which were 
most effective in encouraging the Puritan 
settlements. He recognizes that a more 
popular view nowadays is that the real 
motives were economic, for material suc- 
cess is a motive which our age can under- 
stand. ‘‘The mind of a man willing to 
sacrifice comfort and security in order to 
worship in a particular way, is to most 
But, in his 
judgment, economic motives and motives 
of political discontent were not central. 
This volume is one of the most valuable 
to be found for the general reader, in- 
terested in this year of grace 1930, in the 
little band of hardy, earnest, grim, rather 
intolerantly self-confident men and women 
who, in 1630, braved very real hardships 
for the sake of principles which were their 
dearest possessions. Every aspect of the 
life of the early colony finds its recognition, 
and every type among the leaders is por- 
trayed. Professor Morison has done a 
real service in making these lectures avail- 
able to a wider public. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


The Green Pastures 


By Mare Connelly. (Farrar and Rinehart, 
New York. $2.00.) 


All the world now knows of ‘‘The Green 
Pastures,’’ which won the 1930 Pultizer 
prize. Most of us are not New Yorkers, 
privileged to see it presented at the Mans- 
field Theater, but all of us can buy the 
text, read it more than once, and enthusi- 
astically recommend it to all who will 
listen. 

This play, which has an all Negro cast, 
is based on Roark Bradford’s Negro ser- 
mons, “‘Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun.’’ 
Simply and movingly, in the words and 
ideas of the unlettered Negro, the Lord 
God is pictured struggling with unsatis- 
factory mankind down on ‘‘de poor little 
earth,’? and amusingly but reverently 
a panorama of Old Testament history is 
spread before us. In it we see the Negro 
cherubs at the heavenly fish-fry, listen to 
the skeptics jeer Noah as he builds the ark, 
watch Moses take his stand before Pharaoh 
and lead the Children of Israel out of 
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bondage, look in on the night clubs of 
Babylon and quake at their destruction, 
and thrill as God the Father talks with 
Hezdrel. 


But who can describe it? ‘‘The Green 
Pastures’’ is unique. Do not miss it. 
DaGs 


% 0k 
Se 


Armor of Light 
By Tracy D. Mygatt and Frances Wither- 
spoon. (Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.00.) 

This book is a worth-while imaginative 
reconstruction of the lives of first century 
Christians (or rather, followers of Christ, 
for these people were living in the spirit 
of the Master, not caviling). The dom- 
inant setting is a crypt on the estate of 
Maximilla, Christian matron of noble 
birth. A thread of suspense runs through 
the narrative. Will Marius, Maximilla’s 
son, lover of Julia, falsely accused of a 
Roman’s murder, suffer the death penalty, 
or will the real murderer be found in time 
to insure his release? 

While friends search the slums of de- 
cadent Rome in a last-minute attempt 
to locate the guilty man, those left behind 
in the crypt (where are buried their mar- 
tyr dead) strengthen their comrades in the 
faith by telling in turn how each came 
into the love of Christ. Stories there are 
by Strynax, outcast dwarf of the callous 
Empress Poppaea; by noble Maximilla; 
by Simon, the Jew; by Quintus, ex-Roman 
legionary; and by Severus, the philosopher; 
and the accounts are as various as the 
spokesmen. All alike, however, glow with 
the pure ardor of the new religion of Love 
in the midst of the old lovelessness that 
is Rome. 

The machinery of the drama is a little 
too obvious to suit this reviewer, and 
there is about the whole a bright objectiv- 
ity inconsistent with a complete sympathy 
for the characters. There are two deeply 
memorable pictures which I carry away, 
however; and the book has been for me— 
as the authors hoped in the preface—‘‘some- 
thing more than a tale that is told.’’ 

Robert Clarke White. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


The Lost Tribes 


The Lost Ten Tribes a Myth: Sugges- 
tions toward Rewriting Hebrew His- 
tory. By Allen H. Godbey, Ph. D. 
(Duke University Press. $7.50.) 

This is a stout book of some 800 pages of 
closely printed text, indices, and full bib- 
liography plus a considerable collection of 
photographs. The author claims that it is 
popular. But one not versed in modern 
Oriental research will probably find him- 
self in water too deep for him in many 

(Continued on page 829) 
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FLAG DAY AT OXFORD 


Ideal weather greeted the guests at the 
Birthplace of Clara Barton on Flag Day, 
June 14, about one hundred and twenty- 
five registering and sti:l more who neglected 
this ceremony. Those who had deplored 
the shabby appearance of the big barn on 
the property were astonished and delighted 
with the structure in its new dress of white 
cedar shingles. The bright sunshine came 
happily through its new windows, shining 
on the new floor of spruce boarding. 
Laurel and green leaves formed a decora- 
tion, and happy attendants dispensed 
sandwiches, ice cream, coffee and other 
viands and conducted a brisk sale of the 
many articles contributed for the occasion. 

A short program was given at noon 
with the Charlton High School Orchestra 
furnishing the music. Mrs. Grace K. 
Thayer, chairman of the Birthplace Com- 
mittee, introduced Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
president of the W. N. M. A., who pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. S. Herbert Wilkins, during whose 
administration the birthplace property was 
acquired and who has labored since as 
chairman of the Birthplace Committee, 
as chairman of the Endowment Fund, and 
recently conducted the campaign for the 
restoration of the barn, then told of the 
plans for an endowment of $50,000, the 
interest on which would pay our running 
expenses, and of the failure to bring in this 
sum at Washington in 1929, as expected. 
She explained the need of more room be- 
cause of progress in the development of the 
shrine, and the effort to convert the barn 
into an assembly hall for the various needs 
of the work. The barn plan had to be kept 
separate from the incomplete endowment 
plans, but it had been carried out very 
successfully, and the first work of restora- 
tion completed and the barn open and 
ready for use. Kind friends who could 
foresee the value of the restored barn 
gave generously for its renovation, and a 
list of donors was given, the sum raised 
for the first work amounting to $5,925. 

As money becomes available the interior 
will be finished, a balcony floor and toilets 
installed. 

The endowment fund stands at $9,279.39. 
We have promise of additions from various 
states in the near future. New chairmen 
have enrolled in several states and are 
actively at work. 

Mrs. George W. Knowlton, Jr., gave a 
short address on ‘“Two Flags,’’ leading the 
thought of the gathering along patriotic 
lines and bringing very close to the hearts 
of her listeners the psychology of our na- 
tional emblem and that of the Red Cross. 
Just beyond, on the knoll in back of the 
buildings, the Swiss flag swung in the 
clear air, a mute testimonial from the 
Swiss government to Clara Barton. 

Hanging from the rafters in the barn 


was another flag—a large American flag. 
This flag came from the Mission Circle 
of our lost church at Portland, Oregon, and 
was formerly raised over that beautiful 
church whose corner-stone was laid by 
ex-President Taft. After the church was 
sold, the Mission Circle kept together as 
long as they could, but finally had to strike 
their colors. The flag was sent to us at the 
birthplace, that “‘it might still fly over 
Universalist work.”’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


“SOMETHING ATTEMPTED, SOME- 
THING DONE”’ 

The forty-second annual Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union will 
meet in Boston from July 9 to Juty 13. 
The young people will find that they have 
accomplished a number of things of real 
importance during the year, which we 
might consider briefly here: 

First there are some things which have 
been done in an effort to put the national 
organization of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union on a firm basis: 

1. The permanent funds of the Union 
have been put under the care of the General 
Convention, so that instead of being ad- 
ministered by a group of inexperienced 
young people they are in the hands of 
people who know how to invest them and 
how to care for them. This is something 
that will lead to stability in investments. 

2. An expert was called in from one of 
the business schools of Boston to go over 
the accounts of the Union and devise a 
simple yet comprehensive system of book- 
keeping which would become the perma- 
nent system for the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. This has been done and from 
now on the books will always be kept in 
the same way, so as to make it more simple 
to refer back from year to year and make 
comparisons. 

8. An effort has been made to reduce 
the debt which the society had at the be- 
ginning of the year. Although we can 
not report any large amount deducted, 
$200 has already been paid and before the 
books close on July 1 we expect to be able 
to bring that amount up to $500. 

4. Onward has been changed so as to be 
less of a financial drag, and at the same 
time of more help to the local unions. It 
is now a monthly paper of four pages, full 
of news of local unions, suggestions that 
can be of value, and devotional meeting 
material. Every unioner in the country is 
receiving Onward. 

Secondly, there have been the various 
things that have been done to help the 
local unions: 

1. Field Work: We have had little 
money available for field work until late 


A visit to the birthplace always |q 
mits the most indifferent person te) 
beauty and value of this shrine an| 
promising future. So come to North. 
ford, see for yourself, and lend a han 
Fae, a 
A BOUNTIFUL SALES TAB 1 
For the many lovely articles sent ti 
Clara Barton Birthplace for the al 
table, we wish to thank the givers. — | 
we hope to do individually, but unti 
find time for this, or in case some on 
be overlooked, please accept this gi 
“thank you”’ for helping to make our 
on Flag Day such a success, 3 


in the year, but have accomplished 
work of real value through the offic 
the Union. Full details of this 
given later. Blanks were sent out toe 
union in the country, and with but W 
exceptions all of those who reque}d 
visits received them, except in some ¢ 
where the requested visit was offere¢ 
from one to four occasions and noni 
them were acceptable to the local un 
Other offers have been made which 
been turned down, but some val 
work has been accomplished. 

2. Immediately after the conventia'a 
new type of Devotional Meeting Tie 
Booklet was published for this year. Cjr 
taining a great many topics, insteae yf 
one for each Sunday, it has been foun¢ y 
most unions to be more helpful than |e 
other type. Because of the many remzié 
as to its value a similar book has b 1 
edited for next year by Rev. Helen Ile 
Case, devotional superintendent, and i 
be ready for distribution at the Convent | 
so that unioners can go home ready wih 
material to start planning the years we} 

3. The usuai departmental mater 
have been issued, including bi-monthly i \ 
reational bulletins; an unusually excellit 
list of social service projects prepared] 
Mrs. Mabel A. Williams, the social serwe 
superintendent; a series of post-card-ne\ 
papers on Church Extension edited unt 
the direction of Rev. Harold A. Lumsd} 
the Church Extension superintende) 
which were very successful, as they brous"| 
the matter to the attention of the le! 
unions and also contained matter of ev} 
cational value; and also there were lett | 
and materials sent out to those wh} 
unions were made up of the younger gre’ 
(nine to twelve year old young peop | 
which materials were prepared by Ve 
Keach, superintendent for this age. g 
other departments letters were sent, atl 
close touch was kept by the national 

I 
1 
i} 


ficers with the state, and by the sti 
offices with the local unions. 

It has been a fairly successful yes 
There were many things that were r’| 
accomplished, but there is always ne 


year in which to work on them. | 


t 
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. Sunday School Search Lights 


ol The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


CATION SCHOOLS FOR RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION 


\In many places, our church school 
{ tkers co-operate in Community Vaca- 
on Schools, and sometimes it is our 
70 ple who plan such a school and take 
| e lead in its organization. An instance 
‘such leadership is found in the following 
port of a school at Camp Hill, Ala., 
ose leading spirit was our minister there, 
ey. Harold G. D. Scott: 
t the Universalist church at Camp 
|, Ala., from May 26 to 81 inclusive, 
s held a School of Religion and Recrea- 
sponsored by the Lions Club. One 
indred and seventeen pupils were en- 
ed. There were twelve on the faculty 
if, all of whom served without pay. 
hool trucks were sent into the sur- 
nding country and brought in the chil- 
nm and returned them to their homes 
h day. Many Fords filled to over- 
lowing with children arrived each morn- 
ng, sometimes as early as seven o’clock. 
ery teacher and leader in the school was 
professional schoo! teacher. Fifty-two 
t of the 117 were on the Honor Roll, 
ich means that they were present each 
la y; on time, with a collection, and did all 
} memory work required, which was a 
eat deal. Lessons had to be prepared 
ach night in order to make honor grade. 
> senior leadership group was taught 
ty new games during the season. These 
‘ yung people are teachers in rural schools 
nd leaders in rural churches. They take 
ick with them a recreation program for 
ie on 


tech and school which they are pledged 
Typewritten programs for 
oor fetes and community and church 
a were furnished members of this 


es and other forms of play, 
“One feature of the school this year 
3 giving the athletic tests of the Play- 


Vacation School Children at’ Camp Hill, Ala. 


ground, Association of America. Seven 
won badges. 

“Another was seeing to it that each of 
the 117 pupils knew a personal or bedtime 
prayer. This work was done with each 
pupil separately. Rev. Harold Scott was 
the Dean of this school.’’ : 

The General Sunday School Association 
is able to supply leaflets giving valuable 
information about such schools, and to 
lend books useful to those undertaking 
such projects. 

* * 
WHAT ABOUT NEXT YEAR? 

As the year’s work draws to a close we 
naturally ask this question. There is just 
one answer. We go forward! 

We have courage to give that answer 
because of the pledges that are coming in 
already for our work, and because of our 
hope that Tuesday evening’s ingathering 
of funds at the Convention will enable us 
to do so. Many who can not attend the 
sessions are giving us encouragement by 
their promises to help. 

Perhaps as important as the money with 
which to go forward is the spirit which 
prompts such action. Dr. Albion will 
speak the word that will arouse that spirit 
when he closes our Convention on Tuesday 
evening. Then after a day of play we shall 
come to the opening of the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention to find out what our young 
friends are going to do next year. 

* * 

INTERESTING PEOPLE AT THE 

BOSTON CONVENTION 

Rev. Clifford Stetson, so soon to return 
to Japan after a year’s furlough in this 
country, will be at the Boston Convention 
to speak for the work so dear to us all. 

Mr. John W. Mace of China Child Wel- 
fare will be there to speak for the work we 
are doing in China. Nearly seven hundred 
dollars has already gone forward for this 


work from our schools and more is yet to- 
come. We want to know what the workers 
of China Child Welfare have to say about 
what our money is doing. 

Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich, who has just spent 
two weeks in Kentucky under our aus- 
pices, will tell us about this field. 

Less conspicuous, but equally important, 
will be the many people from Massa- 
chusetts schools who are attending, and 
more than thirty from different sections 
of the country who have already sent in 
their names. 

* * 


THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


Will the Boston Convention be worth 
attending? Yes, Yes, YES. 

This is some of the evidence that es- 
tablishes that opinion: 

1. Dr. Lowe will be present in the 
beautiful Church of the Redemption to 
make all visitors welcome. 

2. Thechurches of Greater Boston which 
united in the invitation to this convention 
have co-operated in a most wonderful 
manner in the preparation for this gather- 
ing. 

3. The speakers are among the finest 
men and women in our church, as you very 
well know if you have been following this 
page during the past few weeks. 

4, Professor Ratcliff is planning to put 
the business session through with prompt- 
ness. Its decisions will affect all our-work 
of the coming year. 

5. Dr. Marshall is opening the Publish- 
ing House for a reception to the delegates 
on Monday afternoon, July 7, from 4 to 6. 
This will be a delightful social occasion, 
and will give opportunity to inspect the 
place where so much work is done to give 
service to our schools. 

6. Rev. John Brush is planning a unique 
service of worship for Sunday evening, 
July 6, to be given in the manner of 1630. 
This will prepare our minds for Dr. Mc- 
Collester’s address on “Three Hundred 
Years of Religion in America.’’ 

7. Monday evening the Arlington church 
school will give a pageant, ‘“The Fulfill- 
ment.’’ It was written by Mrs. Marguerite 
Shaw of Arlington and is directed entirely 
by Arlington people. 

8. On Tuesday there will be a minia- 
ture Institute, with group conferences on 
three themes, ‘‘The Work of the Children’s 
Division,’”’ ‘‘The Work of the Young 
People’s Division,’ and ‘‘Adult Educa- 
tion.’”’ The leaders are Miss Slaughter, 
Mrs. Mercer, and Rev. Francis Gibbs. 

9. Tuesday afternoon and ail day 
Wednesday will be free for sightseeing. 
The Gray Bus Line wiil have an attendant 
present to sell tickets to whatever trip 
interests the visitors, and its car will call 
at the church for those purchasing. A 
committee will be present to give directions 
for other trips. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—On May 25 the 
Rev. John D. Brush 
preached on ‘‘The Al- 
tar of Life.’ On June 
1 Dr. Hall preached a 
special sermon to lovers 
of childhood, and then 
the church closed for 
vacation, reopening the third Sunday in 
September. A series of student organ re- 
citals began May 27. Dr. and Mrs. Hall 
will spend their vacation in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Maine. Miss Gray 
will leave July 1 for Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine, and may visit 
Alabama, where her mother is now so- 
journing. * * Washington Heights.— 
Church closes June 29. The pastor will 
be in Camp Wamego, Corinth, N. Y., until 
Sept. 1. Little Madeline Philipson was 
christened recently and the parents, the 
radio wedding couple of two years ago, 
formally joined the church on the same 
day. The work of the minister with boys 
has doubled since May. Three special 
meetings are being planned to take care of 
the crowd. The mother of the church, 
Mrs. Congdon, when asked why she was 
not at church the Sunday before, replied, 
“When I come to church, and ean’t even 
get in at the door because of the crowd, I 
go home, as I did last Sunday.’”’ The min- 
ister supplied for Dr. Potterton recently. 
Sunday, June 15, was a red-letter day, 
when 100 boys and some parents made 
their annual visit to Chapin Home. * * 
Prescott House.—Prescott Cottage on 
Mr. Philip Van Wyck’s estate in Butler, 
N. J., will open on June 30, with Mrs. 
Marion Moller, the children’s worker, in 
charge. She will be assisted by Miss 
Evelyn Wagner. Girls will be sent to the 
camp in groups of fifteen for a vacation of 
three weeks. The Fresh Air Fund of the 
Church of Divine Paternity has made a 
generous appropriation that will cover the 
cost of the food at Butler and assist other 
children to take advantage of the camps of 
the Protestant Episcopal City Missionary 
Society. The fund also assists the summer 
work in the city, providing a worker to 
direct the play school on the Vermeille A. 
Hall! roof playground for July and August. 
Miss Beatrice Schapiro has been engaged 
for this purpose.. Miss Taylor and Miss 
Riepe will carry on the other summer 
activities. The attendance for May was 
3,780. On a recent count of the active 
members of the settlement it was found 
that there were 443 families and 520 in- 
dividuals represented in the various settle- 
ment activities, and 205 in organizations 
indirectly affiliated with the House. An 
article by Miss Taylor on ‘‘Problems of the 
Smail Settlement’’ appeared in the March 
number of the quarterly published by the 
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National Federation of Settlements. Miss 
Taylor was one of twelve headworkers who 
have entered settlement work since 1915 


_ to speak at the opening meeting of the 


Conference of the Federation, held in 
Rochester, N. Y., June 5 to 8. She was 
elected as member at large to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation at its 
meeting on June 8. * * Middletown.— 
This church will close at the end of June 
for the summer, since Mr. Whippen plans 
to attend the National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention in Boston. In the past month 
the parish house and parsonage received 
repairs and two coats of paint. The 
organizations of the church contributed to 
a war paint chest to pay for materials 
and the church men led by the pastor laid 
the paint on. Children’s Day was moved 
ahead a week in order to celebrate the 
anniversary of Pentecost, Mr. Whippen 
preaching on ‘‘The Great New World.’’ 
The children’s program took the hour of 
the morning service on June 15. The 
Women’s Aid and Mission Circle is giving 
a chicken salad-strawberry shortcake sup- 
per this month. Picnics and outings are 
the rule. The Y. P. C. U. is to have out- 
ings every other Sunday to the summer 
camp of its president; the Fortnightly 
Auxiliary will hold its annual picnic at the 
beautiful private Clemson Park; the 
Women’s Aid and Mission Circle takes its 
watermelon to the summer cottage of one 
of its members, and the children and 
parents go up over the mountains twenty 
miles to Maston Lake—an ideal picnic 
and swimming spot. The Men’s Club have 
also an outing planned for at the Blooming- 
burgh Bowling Alleys, where they will 
spend an evening in recreation together. 
The various organizations have been active 
in money raising. Fortnightly Auxiliary 
has served two or three small business 
groups lately. The Women’s Aid and 
Mission Circle served the ministers of the 
city when they entertained in our church 
recently the Walkill Valley Ministers’ 
Association. Mr. Whippen gave one of 
the two addresses, his topic being: ‘‘The 
Minister and His Reading.’’ Mr. Whippen 
has also preached at the State Hospital 
and at the A. M. E. Zion (colored) Church 
in recent weeks. Mr. Whippen, after 
serving two terms as president of the city 
Superintendents’ Association, is now chair- 
man of the program committee for this 
religious education organization. * * 
Newark.—From the ‘‘Newark Univer- 
salist’’ we glean these items: In an ad- 
dress Mr. Garner named the three out- 
standing women of to-day—‘‘the three 
greatest,’’ ‘“‘Sarojini Naidu, the living, 
spiritual Joan of Are of modern India,’’ 
“Madam Marie Sklodowska Curie,’ and 
“our own Jane Addams.’’ Promotion 
Day in the Sunday school was observed 
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June 1. The service was conducte 
Miss Eddy and addresses were sive 
Dr. Rose, Mr. Garner and Rev. Wn | 
Scharrett of the Essex County Boal 
Religious Education. <A real ole faa 
picnic was planned for the church s¢ 
on Saturday, June 21, in an attra) | 
place on the South Mountain Reserva), 
The semi-annual report of Mrs. L’ 
Stevens, treasurer of the Ladies’ Soe 
shows the total earning of more th 
thousand dollars during the months i} 
January to June. About $500 of |i 
amount came from the Sayre Hall | 
Glen Ridge card parties. The Bord 
luncheon enjoyed on May 16 brough i 
over $60. A check for $104 was presel | 
by the Guild Committee as the Prog} 
of the rummage sale on May 12. The. 
ganization appropriated $143 for sum) 
charity work. Of this, $10 was contribr id 
by the church school, $10 by the kin! |t 
garten, $8 by Mrs. Blackman, $10 is 
promised by the Evening Auxiliary |@ 
$5 by the Y. P. C. U. The money | 
appropriated as foliows: $10 to the Shu) n 
Society; $10 to the American Red Cr}; 
$20 to the Social Service Bureau; $10; 0 
be dispensed by Mrs. W. G. Adams, ch 
man of Fresh Air Work. Miss Ethel f 
brouck was elected president of the i 
C. U. at the annual business meeting 
recently. The other officers named wi i 
Miss Eugenia Sherwin, vice-preside 
Miss Florence Adams, recording secrete | 
Miss Ellen Sherk, corresponding secrete | 
Mr. Stanley Lausch, treasurer. * * Soul |s 
old.—Rey. Abram Conklin, beloved vel 
an of Long Island, has returned from at 
weeks sojourn at the Eastern Long Isl | 
Hospital where he was taken for a se 
surgical operation. He is making a gi { 
recovery, but it will be several weeks 1 
fore he can resume work. During | 
absence the pulpit has been supplied | 
Dr. R. J. Kent. A booklet, ‘“The Artis) 
Achievement of a Rural Communi 
Southold,’ pays tribute to the Universa: ; 
church and its ministers. In the devell | 
ment of art, the drama, and a living > 
ligious faith the Southold church has bal 
the ieader, and it has led to high and & 
during success. The story is a vivid 
lustration of the possibilities of a coun’) 
church, with the right kind of constituen\) 
and quality leadership. Have we in ¢} 
denomination anything finer than the tr! 
success of the Southold parish? The bo! 
is copyrighted by ‘‘The Southold Fi 
Library Association,” and your correspor | 
ent is guessing that the volume can |) 
secured of the Association. * * Chapi) 
Home.—On Sunday, June 15, Mr. Har’! 
and a hundred boys held their annt:| 
service at Chapin Home. This servi! 
brings particular pleasure to the Hor) 
family. Services held under the auspice! 
of the Y. P. C. U. committee, with M+ 
Emma J. Webb at its head, will be he) 


th 
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y 18, Aug. 10 and Sept. 14. * * The 
nday School Institute held its spring 
yafkttag, May 16, in the Church of the 
_dd Tidings, Miss Taylor presiding. 
}) Richard P. Saunders gave an inspiring 
of the Floral Park study, and a com- 
ly of faithful souls from that suburb 
ed to the cheer of the hour. Rev. Cor- 
Greenway of All Souls Church spoke 
§\‘My Impressions of the Metropolitan 
frict.”” From six months observation 
( experience he spoke of ‘‘the absence 
enthusiasm in spiritual things and a 
essity of a change of front—of giving 
a ctestism.” He also noted ‘‘the ab- 
yee of consecrated perspiration and as- 
i ition. There is a decided lack of honest 
ating.’” The officers for the coming 
are: President, Miss I. L. Taylor; 
/e-president, Mr. James Bronis; secre- 
ily, Miss Mabel E. Muller; treasurer, 
. Geo. A. Friedrich. * * The Brook- 
yan Law School of St. Lawrence Uni- 

sity heid its twenty-eighth annual com- 
enecement June 12. More than six hun- 
ed received their degrees from President 
B Dean Richardson brought to re- 
embrance the growth of the school in 
ye years he has served with conspicuous 

Jecess. The first class graduating in 1903 
‘ambered forty, and that of 1930 over six 
dred. Prof. Edwin W. Cady and 
les J. McDermott received the hono- 
degree of Doctor of Laws. * * Good 
ings.—The minister of Good Tidings 


ser 
I 


a 


= 


ministry. He has vision, poise and 
Hurage. With patience and wise persist- 


se, he is charging a condition with the 
er of a whole-souled minister. His 
vey of the situation is a revelation of his 


visdom: ‘‘As we come to the end of the 
tive church year, we find ourselves full 
hope and confidence for the next year. 


fhureh. Youth is rallying to the church. 
Sunday schoo] and Boy Scouts have shown 
ealthy growth, and it was a great pleas- 
to give the full church fellowship to 
ur young men from the class of Mr. 
ddison Marvin, on Children’s Day. The 
mniversary Day parade, June 5, saw 
ood Tidings with neerly a hundred in 
eofmarch. Five have joined the church 
there is a class of adults in prospect to 
ite before holidays. While the congre- 
ation voted for a closed church for two 
onths, the pastor, with the consent of 
trustees, will hold informa] services 
forty minutes length in July. The 
P. C. U. have performed fine work all 
inter, doing things both serious and gay 
1 the proper spirit. All organizations 
Show bills paid, and some of them with 
Substantial sums in the treasury. De- 
ils are being worked out for effective 
ork in the fall. We face difficult tasks 


with courage, with no idea of defeat.’’ * * 
All Souls.—Mr. Greenway has the knack 
of printing very attractive calendars. The 
May 25 calendar had a poem by Thomas 
Curtis Clark, copied from his original 
handwriting. This was reprinted with 
credit, in the ‘‘Federation News’’ and the 
“Brooklyn Teacher.’’ Variety with allur- 
ing influence is sought and realized. The 
church school has given $40 to the Japanese 
Missionary work and $15 to the American 
Friendship Association; also paid $380 
for teachers’ salaries, $25 toward Easter 
offering and $20 toward printing the new 
church year book. Mrs. Charles Bacon 
was elected delegate with all expenses paid 
to the National Sunday School Convention 
in Boston. It is sending Stewart Diem 
to the Murray Grove Young People’s In- 
stitute and it voted $20 toward defraying 
the expenses of Robert Carls as delegate 
at large to the National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention in Boston. Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, D. D., has accepted the invitation 
to be the guest speaker at our October 
Parent-Teacher-Pupil Banquet. Mr. 
Greenway in return will be the speaker at 
the annual parish supper of Dr. Cadman’s 
church. Memorial Sunday was fittingly 
observed with special music and an oc- 
casional sermon. The congregation on 
Memorial Sunday was over 200 strong. 
Over 250 of All Souls people turned out on 
Anniversary Day. The Sunday school had 
a very beautiful float and our pupils wore 
costumes of great beauty and originality. 
All our people were treated after the 
parade with all the ice cream they wanted, 
as well as home-made cake. For once ice 
cream went begging. Children’s Day was 
observed at All Souls on June 8. Four 
children were baptized by the pastor, in- 
eluding his own little daughter. The 
1900th anniversary of Pentecost was ob- 
served by one of the largest morning con- 
gregations of the year. Mr. Greenway 
preached on ‘‘Wanted—Intoxicated Peo- 
ple.’”’ At the end of his fifth month as 
pastor of the church the board of trustees 
have voted Mr. Greenway a $500 salary 
increase. Mrs. Marion F. DeGraff has 
given a second $1,000 memorial gift to All 
Souls, this time in memory of her grand- 
parents, the late Rev. and Mrs. Henry 
Belding. Mr. Greenway spoke during 
the past month at the Homecrest Men’s 
League, the King’s Highway Congrega- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of the National 
Memorial Church, Washington, called at 
Headquarters last week on his way to 
Maine for the summer vacation. 


Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Peoria, Ill., was given 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity at the 
Commencement of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 


tional Church, at the Church of Our 
Father, at the annual Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion, at St. Mark’s (M. E.) Men’s Club, 
and at Prescott House. His remarks be- 
fore the Alpha Kappa Ministerial Club on 
“The Making of an American’’ and his 
suggestions to aid the foreigner, from his 
own experiences, received much news- 
paper space in a two columns width write- 
up in the New York Times, as well as in 
the World, the Tribune and the Brooklyn 
Eagle. On Friday, June 18, our pastor 
was a guest at the Nazarene Congrega- 
tional Church (colored) and introduced 
America’s foremost poet to a mixed audi- 
ence. This literary meeting was held to 
inciease the building fund of the church. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was the other 
speaker of the evening. At the annual 
meeting of the Metropolitan District 
Y. P. C. U. Association the following 
officers were elected: President, Stewart 
Diem, All Souls; vice-president, Marjorie 
Polk, Good Tidings; secretary, Burnet A. 
Reinhardt, Church of the Redeemer; 
treasurer, Stanley M. Lausch, Church of 
the Redeemer; trustees, Jeanette Bacon, 
Ail Souls, Wm. E. Crawford, Good Tidings, 
Robert T. Pullar, All Souls. At a meeting 
of the trustees it was voted to give $100 to 
the Owen D. Young Peace Tower of the 
National Church in honor of Dr. Arthur 
W. Grose as a mark of appreciation for 
his untiring and faithful service to All 
Souls. * * Our Father.—To the new 
Oakland, Cal., meeting-house the sum of 
$100 has been given, and $100 to the 
Children’s Aid Society of Brooklyn. , On 
May 25 a beautiful clock, given by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
in memory of Mrs. Constance Bemis 
Roberts, was dedicated with simple cere- 
mony. At the ladies’ night of the Men’s 
Club Rey. Cornelius Greenway delivered 
his interesting lecture on Autograph- 
Photographs, The Men’s Club is arrang- 
ing to give a silk American flag to the 
church. On June 8 Rev. Clarence J. 
Harris gave a unique and inspiring address 
upon ‘‘Mind Openers for Liberal Religion.” 
The meeting-house will be closed during 
July and August, reopening Sept. 17. 
Mr. Potterton expects to visit the Lin- 
coln Country—Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois—in July. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Robert Emerson Polk, who graduated 
from the Engineering School at Tufts 
last week summa cum laude, is a grandson 
of the late Rev. Robert T. Polk, D. D. 

Rev. John M. Paige of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., announced on June 15 his 
resignation of that pastorate, effective 
on June 22. 

Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., supplied 
the pulpit of the Roxbury, Mass., church 


2s | 


at its closing service for the season on 
June 29. Rey. Stanley G. Spear completed 
his pastorate in Roxbury on June 22. 

Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, widow of the 
New York banker and great benefactor of 
St. Lawrence University, and herself a 
valued trustee of that institution, received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters at the Commencement exercises at 
Tufts College on June 16. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose have gone 
to their summer home at South Harpswell, 
Maine. Dr. Rose preached for his brother, 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, in Lynn, June 
29, on ‘“‘The Inside Man Looking Out.’’ 

Miss Margaret Mewhiney and Mr. Oren 
L. Henderson, both of Kent, Ohio, were 
united in marriage on May 16 in the 
Kent Universalist church, with Rev. Carl 
H. Olson officiating. 

Rey. Car! H. Olson preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon for the two high schools 
of Kent, Ohio. Choice of preacher al- 
ternates between the schools, Mr. Olson 
being elected by the seniors of Kent State 
High for the joint event. 

Granville Hicks, former literary editor 
of the Christian Leader, visited friends in 
the editorial offices last week. Mr. Hicks, 
who is instructor in English at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., was on 
his way to Maine with his wife and daugh- 
ter. 

At the request of the Administrative 
Committee, Dr. Roger F. Etz will serve 
as substitute for Dr. Louis C. Cornish on 
the delegation from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals at Arnheim, 
Holland, July 8-11, 1930. Dr. Etz and 
Dr. Macpherson will also be delegates 
from the Universalist General Convention 
to this meeting. 


Florida 


Jacksonville-—Rev. Lewis J. Richards 
of Tarpon Springs preached Sunday 
morning, June 15, at the United Liberal 
Church (Unitarian-Universalist) of Jack- 
sonville. His subject was ‘‘The Church in 
the Life of To-day.’’ Mr. Richards, as- 
sisted by Elizabeth M. Watts, who has 
charge of the church, received fourteen in- 
to the membership of the church. Al- 
though Jacksonville was in the throes of a 
severe tropical storm a good audience was 
present. 

Kansas 

Hutchinson.—Rey. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. Our congregations are improving in 
numbers. Twice in the last three months 
we have gone over the hundred mark, 
which is a good record for Hutchinson, 
and for the last ten Sundays the average 
has been seventy-seven. 


Maine 
Auburn.—Rey. M. S. Hill, the faithful 


pastor of Elm St. Universalist Church, 
ended his labors here June 15 and the 
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church will be closed until September. 
Mr. Hill, by his hearty co-operation in 
every move for the betterment of Auburn 
and Lewiston, has won an enviable position 
in the entire community. As a preacher 
he is clear, positive and logical, speaking 
always from deep religious convictions, 
leading hearers to grasp more fully an 
abiding faith in God and the vitalizing 
influence of Christian service in harmony 
with the standards of the Universalist 
Church. In the Red Cross, as official head, 
he has labored to place this branch at the 
forefront in Maine. A large circle of 
loyal friends regret his going and unite 
in wishing him and his a wider circle of 
influence for the enduring principles of be- 
lief in vitalizing Universalism. During 
the years of his pastorate the parish has 
had the most earnest labors of Mrs. Hill 
in all its departments, a service recognized 
and appreciated by all laboring for the 
permanent advance of Christian influence. 
Gains 


Massachusetts 


Everett.—Rev. U. 8. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed 
June 8, when five children were christened, 
and thirty-seven received promoticn cer- 
tificates. Forty-two also received honor 
medals for the year’s perfect attendance; 
four others had missed but once. On 
June 1, a tercentenary service was held, 
the order of service prepared for the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
being used. Members of the Men’s Club 
occupied reserved seats at this service. 
On Monday evening, as a further part of 
the celebration, the minister gave his il- 
lustrated lecture on ‘‘The Pilgrims in 
England, Holland and America.’ On 
June 29 Dr. and Mrs, Milburn sail for 
Europe from Boston on the Caledonia, 
with a party of thirty, and will witness 
the Passion Play July 27. This will be the 
third time Dr. Milburn has seen it, and 
already he has several lecture engagements 
for next year in which he will give his 
impressions of the play. He has given 
this lecture, illustrated, in his own church 
every Palm Sunday since 1910. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. The church will be 
open the entire summer for Sunday morn- 
ing services. The hour of the service will 
be 11 o’clock. Rev. Gustave H. Leining 
of Melrose will be the speaker for the 
General Sunday School Convention Ser- 
vice on Sunday morning, July 16, and Dr. 
Lowe will preach the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion sermon on July 13. Following are 
some of the speakers for the balance of 
the summer: July 20, Rev. Harold Mar- 
shall; July 27, Rev. Charies H. Emmons; 
Aug. 8, Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D.; 
Aug. 10, Rev. Crawford O. Smith; Aug. 17, 
Rey. John D. Brush; Aug. 24, Rev. Fred 
C. Leining, D. D. Sunday morning, June 
15, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
preached on “A Sure Rule for Attaining 
Poverty.’’ Dr. and Mrs. Lowe and John 


S. Lowe, Jr., spent last week in m 
New York state, visiting Mrs. E 
parents and other relatives. Friday 
noon, June 6, the Miner Charitah 
ciety surprised Mrs. Lowe with a k 
shower for the new cabin at Round 
Maine, where Dr. and Mrs. Low 
spend the summer. The church offi 
be open as usual until after the C 
tions in July. After that Miss Hugk 
be at the office from 10 a. m. evel 
except Saturday. The church tele 


is Ken. 7820. Visitors from out i 
city are invited to come to the chu Hr 
any time. la 
Provincetown.—Rev. J. F., D 
D. D., pastor. ‘If that service,” sail || 
visitor at the Children’s Day sery|| \, 
“had occurred in Westminster Abb lo 
would have been broadcast over the ki | ;; 
dom.’ But Westminster Abbey Wd} , 
not have been so fitting a place as #] d 

meeting-house for the christening of 

dren of families identified with the e 

from its beginning. Mary Louise E 
garten and Richard Baxter Baum . 
are descendants of Joseph Atkin i 
D 


original member of the parish a hu 
years ago. Mr. William H. Youn 
dered a beautiful tribute of meme 
standing as godfather to those chil 
Esther Harvey Smith is a desce 
of Timothy Johnson, who, when the ¢ 
was built, needed two pews for his fa 
Six singing little girls acted as esec 
the children and helped in the se 
Dr. Albion’s sermon was so simple 
children were moved by it, and the ¢ 
person present could but be inspired. 


Roxbury.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear ¢ 
his pastorate with the Roxbury ck 
June 22, after ten and a half years 
most devoted and consecrated sé 
Several special events marked the 
days. At our federated church se 
on Children’s Day, June 8, one Methe 
baby and four Universalist babies i 
christened. On June 10, at the moni 
supper and business meeting of the off 
and teachers of our federated Sun 
school (Methodist and Universalist), 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
pressing our very deep regret at ] 
Spear’s resignation and our great ap 
ciation of the wonderful help which he 
rendered as superintendent and as a teaél 
in our Sunday school. June 17 we he 
our annual field day and picnic, with @ 
attendance of about ninety. June 18 
party of twenty-four of our past a 
present Sunday schoo! officers and teat 
ers motored to Salem and took supper 
gether at a tea room carried on by 4 
Annie Killam, formerly an officer 
teacher in our school. After the sup) 
Mr. Spear, who was our guest, was P 
sented, on behalf of our Universal 
Sunday school workers, with a very fin 
leather writing case, fully equipped. | 
Spear expressed his deep appreciation 
this token of regard and of the continu 


ee a be ae eo. ee 
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and unbroken loyalty to him of all our 
Sunday school workers. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed June 
15, when the church school presented the 
pageant, “‘The Golden Road,’’ and the 
| pastor christened thirteen children. The 
Woman’s League during May netted over 
! $300 from their endeavors, and enjoyed 
an all-day picnic at the cottage of Mrs. 
C. L. Bailey on Armington Lake. On 


| June 21 the Social Club and church school 


united in a field day and picnic at Hall’s 
Lake. The pastor delivered the Memorial 
Day address at Haverhill and the bacca- 
jaureate sermon in Woodsville, the latter 
being published in one of the local papers. 
Our church will close for its summer vaca- 
tion the last of June, and Mr. McIntire 
will preach during July and August in our 
church at East Eddington, Maine. 


Ohio 

Milford.—Rey. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. Children’s Sunday services were held 
in this church June 8. The church was 
beautifully decorated, most of the flowers 
being brought by the children. Two chil- 
dren were christened. The principal fea- 
ture of the service was the presentation of 
Mrs. Geister’s World Friendship Party. 
Some changes were made as it was not 
possible to use the entire program. Also, 
it was desired to include the farewell to 
the Philippine Treasure Chest which the 
children of the school had filled. Tuesday 
afternoon, June 10, the children were in- 
vited to a sprinkling party. The weather 
was almost too cold for long enjoyment of 
a swim under the garden hose, but a few 
sturdy bodies did take advantage of the 
opportunity. The afternoon was spent in 
games of various kinds. Just before the 
ice cream and cake were served group pic- 
tures were taken. Wednesday evening, 
June 11, members of the church met for a 
business session. The main reason for the 
meeting was to consider the advisability 
of deeding the property to the State Con- 
vention. State Superintendent Stanley C. 
Stall was present to explain the matter 
thoroughly. After much discussion it was 
voted to give the trustees authority to 
thus ensure this church property to the de- 
nomination. It was also voted to take a 
vacation through July and August. 

Springboro.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
pastor. We observed Children’s Sunday 
June 1. The superintendent had set an 
attendance goal of 100 for that day. Cards 
had been sent out to all possible attend- 
ants. Recognition tags had been prepared 
for those who came. One hundred had 
been prepared. These were used up and 
there were twenty-two who were forced 
to do without. A profusion of flowers 
made the church a bower of beauty, and 
the children gave an interesting program. 
One baby was christened. Mrs. Geister’s 
World Friendship Party was used almost 


in entirety. A change was made to include 
the fareweil to the two Philippine Treasure 
Chests which had been filled by the chil- 
dren and the Ladies’ Aid. When we con- 
sider that most of the children live away 
from Springboro, many of them on farms 
in the surrounding territory, we think the 
school is to be congratulated on such a fine 
showing. On June 7 we joined with the 
other schools in presenting a pageant in 
comemmoration of Pentecost. It was en- 
titled ““The Four Horsemen Retreat,’”’ and 
was written by the minister of the Reformed 
Church, Rev. J. C. Schulz, and some of 
his students of Religious Education in 
Middletown. It was a creditable per- 
formance and well worth the effort. We 
shall keep open church most of the sum- 
mer. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed 
June 15. The service was of a patriotic 
nature, taking into account the anniver- 
sary of Flag Day June 14. Mr. Soule 
spoke on ‘‘Following the Flag,’’ basing 
his sermon on Edward Everett Hale’s 
story of ‘‘The Man without a Country.” 
The Sunday school on this occasion started 
one of the Friendship Treasure Chests to 
the Philippines. The Sunday school also 
gave its annual Children’s Day program, 
which was much enjoyed, and Mr. Soule 
christened two children. Earlier in the 
week he christened two children not of our 
parish at a service held at the home of the 
parents. Saturday, June 21, the parish 
held its annual picnic and outing at 
Thompson’s Park. Church and Sunday 
school close June 29 until the first Sunday 
in September. At the annual convention 
of Rhode Island Universalists June 4 Mr. 
Soule was elected for the fourth consecu- 
tive term as president. He is also serving 
as the Superintendent of Churches in our 
state. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 823) 

places. It is a work of real schoiarship 
and first importance in Oriental history, 
covering a far wider field than the title 
indicates. Among other things, it shows 
as no other book has done that long before 
the Christian era the Hebrews and their 
cult of Yahweh had spread far and wide 
in Asia and Africa. Numerous phases 
of Oriental ethnology, archeology, history, 
linguistics, religion, are discussed with au- 
thority and learning. It is one of those 
books which bring home to the reader how 
impossible it is to know the Bible without 
a close study of the whole world of that 
time. It is not concerned just with what 
the lazy and the ignorant call ‘‘the dead 
past,’’ but is indispensable to one wishing 
to know the Near Hast and its many prob- 
lems of to-day. 

No one, I think, will question the main 
contentions of the author. He proves his 
case. But many will dispute some of his 


minor positions. For instance, that there 
‘was an ancient god Amm, of whom the 
author makes a good deal. Many agree 
with him in regard to this divinity. But 
for my part I have never seen proof that 
there ever was such a deity. Again, most 
will disagree with him in bringing Yahweh 
to Israel from Babylonia. In studying 
through this most important work I have 
made notes enough for a review of large 
pamphlet size. It is worthy of such a re- 
view. But I have already*taken up more 
space than was allotted to me. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
bound, as fine a specimen of press work as 
one could desire, and has some most ex- 
cellent maps. 

Hilary G. Richardson. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

* * 


Behind the Big Hill 


By Robert C. Hallock and G. B. F. Hal- 
lock. (Richard Smith, Inc. $2.00.) 

It is hard to understand why this vol- 
ume was not divided into two books. 
The charming and imaginative little stories 
of what the chiidren found ‘‘Behind the 
Big Hill’’ with the Pied Piper have little 
in common with the sermons for older 
children which comprise the second half of 
the book. “he latter make us wonder why 
so many ministers feel that a few moments 
of moralizing and illustration, spiced by 
frequent ‘‘But, boys and girls,’’ ‘“‘So, boys 
and girls,’’ ete., constitute a children’s ser- 
mon, and we regret that they fail so iam- 
entably to understand the mind of youth. 

* * 


Books Received 


Journey’s End. By Marque Maier. 
(Christopher Publishing Company. 
$1.50.) A novel about growing old 
gracefully. 

The Kingdom of God. By T. H. Hick- 
man. (Badger.) 

Evolution and Christianity. By Jessie 
W. Gibbs. (Published privately, 319 
S. Lauderdale St., Memphis, Tenn.) 


Prog 


HEADQUARTERS PICNIC 


Miss Esther Richardson and Miss Alice 
G. Enbom, who was visiting Miss Richard- 
son at her seashore cottage, entertained 
twenty-one officials, secretaries and other 
employees connected with the Universalist 
organizations housed at 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, on Wednesday, June 11, at 
Egypt, Mass. 

Late in the day, in the automobiles of 
Dr. Etz, Mrs. Stover and Alvar W. Polk, 
the party left Boston. Egypt is on the 
South Shore, beyond Weymouth, where 
Clarence L. Eaton, Eric Ayer and Alfred 
J. Cardall lay down the law, beyond 
Hingham, where Judge Galer rests and 
forgets the law, beyond Nantasket, where 
everybody breaks the law, and between 
North Scituate and Scituate. The cot- 
tage is beautifully situated on the edge 
of the ocean, surrounded by masses of 


growing vegetation. Although it had 
rained very hard in Boston nearly all day 
not a drop had fallen at Egypt and the fog 
of the week past had entirely blown away. 
Supper was served in the large living room 
of the cottage before a pleasant wood fire. 
After supper the party went to the shore 
and made a fire of driftwood and engaged 
in games. A tragic touch was given to 
the festivities by the dense clouds of 
smoke which arose from the ocean seven 
and a half miles away, where the steam- 
ship{Fairfax of the Merchants and Miners 
Line had rammed the tanker Pinthis the 
night before. The oil was still burning 
and though the fog came in later and hid 
the scene, when it lifted some of the party 
saw the distant flames. 

The following were present: Dr. and 
Mrs. Roger F. Etz, Mr. and Mrs. Alvar 
Polk, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Stover, Miss June Burns, 
Miss Gladys Knott, Miss Dorothy Mac- 
Donald, Miss Erna Pilz, Miss Dora Brown, 
Miss Margaret Shaw, Miss Florence 
Adams, Miss Dorothy Cole, Miss Linda 
MacDonald, Miss Frances E. Lee, Miss 
Leona Haskins, Miss Muriel Follansbee. 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. DORIS SWETT 


News comes, as we go to press, of the 
death, June 23, of Rev. Doris Swett, of 
Plymouth, following an operation. 

* * 


A PHONOGRAPH FOR STETSON 


On the General Convention page of the 
Leader for May 17 there was a list of 
things wanted for Mr. Stetson to take 
to Japan when he returns. Rev. George 
A. Miller, of Beverly Hills, Cal., now writes 
us that he has purchased for Mr. Stetson 
a beautiful full-sized Edison phonograph, 
so that may be crossed off the list. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1930 
Previously reported ............ 1,495 
Dolgeville Niven een ea eee 4 
Salisbury, Centers Nc Vieaeee cites Me 
(Chapman Alar sce een eae 5 
JacksonwallessH ares eee sera ae 4 
Kent) Ohman. 2) pteace eee Ae 5 
Livermore Falls, Maine.......... 6 
@akheldt Mainesser ait eres 2 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Good Tidings ... 5 
South Weymouth, Mass. ........ 2 
POUAL wie bs) Oo ee ee 1,530 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 126. Dolgeville, 


N. Y., 10.’ Salisbury Center, N. Y., 15. 
Westbrook, Me., 16. Woodsville, N. H., 
18. Cooperstown, N. Y., 4. Stamford, 
Ct.,1. Baltimore, Md., 2. Milford, O., 2. 
Springboro, O., 1. Kent, O., 3. Nor- 
wood, Mass., 7. Livermore Falls, Me., 5. 
Newtonville, Mass., 2. Gloucester, Mass., 
18. Oakfield, Me., 7. Nashua, N. H., 6. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 4. Everett, 
Mass., 5. Wakefield, Mass., 7. South 
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Weymouth, Mass., 10. Boston, Roxbury, 
5. Provincetown, Mass., 8. Total, 266. 


Notices 


Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The forty-second annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Boston, Mass., in the 
Church of the Redemption, beginning at 7.30 p. m. 
on July 9, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and election of officers for the ensuing year, for ac- 
tion on the révision of the constitution, and for the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary. 
sme 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 

July 19. Opening for guests. 

July 20. Sermon by Rev. Charles Elsworth Petty. 

July 26. Stereopticon Lecture, Rev. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, D. D. 

July 27. » Sermon by Dr. Potterton. 

Aug. 3. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

Aug. 4. Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 
by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 

Aug. 9. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 14. Amnual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association. 

Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 

Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 

Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton and Rey. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W.N. M. A., the G. S.S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 

Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 

Aug. 30. Masquerade. 

Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 

Sept.1. Boat ride. 


Sept. 1. Closing. 
x * 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
join in union services with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches ftom Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, will be in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 will be in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 in Mt. Pleasant Church. 
Each church will supply preachers for four Sundays. 
The Universalist contingent wil] be Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall on June 22, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 29 
and July 13, and Dr. Roger F. Etz on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be open to 
visitors from 1 to 3 p.m. It will also be open week 
days from 9 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 
visit their other home church. 

eke 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church, begin- 
ning June 15. 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., of the Church 
of the Disciples, will preach June 15, and the other 
speakers will be as follows: Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, 
Second Church in Boston, June 22; Rev. Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, Jr., Chicago Theological Seminary, 
June 29; Rev. Howard Partington, Addison Street 
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Church, Nottingham, England, July 6; Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington Street Church, July 13; 
Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 3; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug. 17; 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rev. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-President of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 
ee 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Opening Day—July 7. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—aAug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rey. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 
First assignments of rooms will be made on June 15. 

* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Walter A. Tuttle from 
Massachusetts Convention, dated May 12, 1930. 
Renewed lay license of Henry H. Metcalf, to ex- 
pire April 27, 1933. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ff 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 


women. 
* 


HOME MISSION CONFERENCE AT NORTH- 
FIELD 

For its 24th year the Woman’s Interdenomina- 
tional Home Mission Conference will be held at 
East Northfield, Mass., during July 2-10. Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of Brown Univer- 
sity, will be present throughout the entire confer- 
ence, conducting a Bible Class, and he will also 
speak on Sunday. 

The conference Study Theme will be ‘“The Carib- 
bean Islands.’”” The text book for adults will be 
Samuel Guy Inman’s “Trailing the Conquista- 
dores,’’ while the young people are to use Jay S. 
Stowell’s “Between the Americas.’’ Mrs. Frelon E 
Bolster of Hammondsport, N. Y., is the chairman. 
Other speakers will be Rev. Henry Van Deusen of 
New York City, Dr. Eleanor Calverly, medical 
missionary to Arabia, Rev. Henry Einspruch, the 
most successful Jewish missionary in America, and 
Miss Fjeril Hess, who has traveled widely in Europe. 

Denominational Camps for Young Women are 
conducted with special study and recreational pro- 
grams. The girls, in groups of four with a counselor, 
live in tents alongside a pine grove not far from 
one of the dormitories. The meals are served in the 


buildings. 
V AC ‘ATION OFFER To help solve the vacation prob- 
* lem, I am offering two weeks (or 
longer if desired) room and excellent board, with a certain 
number of auto trips to the White Mountains, and other 
personally conducted outings, opportunity for swimming 
and golf, at a small hotel, where some of the best of people 
are to be found, at a very reasonable rate, covering all ex- 
pense. Write for booklet, and maps, references, and full 
particulars. A. J. NEWMAN, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews | 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


\ A JEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. ‘The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT .n1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 

bound in seal brown 

leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


limp ooze 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE -00 


SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
= aS = Palestine 
ay HOLMAN fz sem@ Pictures in 
2 Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
le Edition 
Mh ee ~=©=FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Interest with 


ti. 
Self-Pronouncing, b i f 
which children can learn to a the “ait. 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMBS, 


i Specimen of Tyve 
| 16 But Jé’sus called themuntohim, 
. Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, re 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles..........6 i 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect} v« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct oc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy | 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal, A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Afase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers t 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, DL 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


All publishers of periodicals receive curi- 
ous letters from their readers; but the fol- 
iowing written to the Christian Science 
Monitor stands out as the gem of the year: 

Dear Sir: When I subscribed a year ago 
you stated that if I was not satisfied at the 
end of the year I could have my money 
back. Well I would like to have it back. 
On second thought, to save you trouble, 
you may apply it on my next year’s sub- 
cription.—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Constable: ‘“‘Let me see your driving li- 
cense.’’ 

Girl: ‘‘Well, as a matter of fact, officer, 
I don’t happen to have it on me, but if it 
will save you any bother I can assure you 
it’s very much like any other jolly old 
driving license.’’— Humorist (London). 

* * 

Piano Movers’ Boss: ‘‘You’rs fired. I 
won’t have a man in my gang that can’t 
lift a piano.’’ 

One of the Huskies: ‘‘Hold on a minute, 
boss. ’Tain’t his fault. They’s a Sunday 
paper on it.’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Mountaineer (to three-year-old son): 
“Kizry, quit pointin’ that thar gun at yore 
little brother. Hit might go off and kill one 
of them chickens he’s playin’ with.’— 
Alabama Cajoler. 


* * 


Aggravated Prof.: “‘Listen here, young 
man, are you the teacher of this class?” 
Outspoken One: ‘“‘No, sir, I’m not.” 

A. P.: “Then don’t talk like an idiot.””— 
Exchange. 

*- * 

“Tf an elephant charges you,’’ advises a 
big-game hunter, ‘‘let him have both bar- 
tels at once.’’ As far as we are concerned 
he could have the whole gun.—Passing 
Show. ‘ 

* * 

It is easy to identify the owner o! the 
car: he is the one who, after you pull the 
door shut, always opens it again and slams 
it harder.—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

“Where’s your girl?’ 

“Aw, she went off in a huff.’’ 

“T never did like them cheap cars.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Saving is a simple matter. You just 
buckle down and make money faster than 
your family can spend it.—Publishers 
Syndicate. 

* * - 

A wedding guest was probably wounded 
when shot in the back by the rejected 
suitor.—Schenectady Union-Star. 

* * 

White shoes are signs of summer. 
Almost-white shoes are signs of last sum- 
mer.—Arkansas Gazette. 

okie me 
She: “‘How old do you think I am?” 
He: ‘‘You don’t look it.’’—Log. 
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BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
A picture of war as seen 
Price $2.00. 


the front again. 
by a relief worker at the front. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


or the 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTR ‘ Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 


fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° s.cathe tretie EOL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
Down 


Price $2.50. 


religious and nature study circles. 
to the last hundred copies. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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